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According to the figures published 
by authority of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce at Ottawa 
in 1931, the total expenditure of 
tourists, almost wholly from the 
United States, was $2'79,238,000. 
Other figures indicated that 
$23,426,000 was spent in Cana- 
dian hotels. 

These statistics serve to show 
the tremendous importance of 
tourists to Canada as prospects 
for American Express Travelers 
Cheques. The story of lost or 
stolen vacation money is a hardy 
annual each summer. Depositors 
withdraw their money as cash in 
eager anticipation of making the 
vacation time the best few weeks 
in the year. Yet dangers lurk on 
every side. The money may be 
stolen or lost. Pickpockets and 
motor robbers are on the increase. 
Personal checks are not accepted 
where the travelers are unknown. 

These possibilities are elimi- 
nated if the bank suggests that its 
depositors carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. In addition 
they can insure for their clients 
that valuable component of all 
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vacations—peace of mind from 
financial disaster. 

The spendability of American 
Express Travelers Cheques is no 
longer judged by the willingness 
with which they are accepted in 
London, Paris, or Berlin. They 
have been accepted in the remote 
fastnesses of Africa; guides in the 
north woods readily recognize 
them and during the McMillan 
Expedition they were cashed in 
missions and trading stations be- 
yond the Arctic Circle. 

Travel within the United States 
and to Canada is increasing and 
when the large army of tourists 
begins to move across the country, 
there isa possibility of accomplish- 
ing many profitable transactions 
for your bank. Sometimes all that 
is needed is a hint on the part of 
the teller, for the American Ex- 
press has always recommended to 
the traveling public that travelers 
go to banks to buy American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Service. 
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*-LETTERS-: 


Gracias ! 

Sirs: I received your letter of November 2, 1931, in reply to 
mine of October 11, 1931, addressed to Mr. N. V. Farrell of your 
New York office. I was indeed very glad to receive your notice 
that a monthly copy of The Burroughs Clearing House would be 
mailed to me regularly, but finally I have been so unlucky that 
have received only the copies for March, April and May, 1932. 

Your magazine is so interesting that I read it from the begin- 
ning to the end. Every article is full of wisdom, every topic is 
dealt upon with mastery; I especially enjoy among others those 
written by Arthur Crawford, Hy. W. Sanders, etc.; beyond 
question your magazine deserve a prominent place in every busi- 
ness man’s desk as first-class business literature. 

Been so interested in your magazine I dare to ask you to be so 
kind as to send me the copies for same for December, 1931, and 
January and February, 1932, for beside been interested in reading 
the complete series of articles “‘Reflections of a Bank Director” 
by C. M. Harger, I desire to have a complete collection of your 
magazine. 

Thanking you very much for your kindness, I remain 

H. BERMUDEZ F., 
11 Calle Pontente No. 801, San Pedro Sula, Honduras, C. A. 


oo 


We Have No Poets’ Corner 


Sirs: The writer recalls having read, quite some time ago, a 
poem which appeared in The Burroughs Clearing House, written 
by Edward (Edgar A.) Guest, in which he very cleverly related 
his experience in endeavoring to procure a loan from his bank. 

The writer is very desirous of obtaining a copy of this poem 
but is handicapped by the fact that he does not recall the name of 
same. In the event that you can be of any assistance in this 
connection, it will be very greatly appreciated. 

S. L. WANDELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


oe 


Weve No Court Decision, But Letters—Yes 


Sirs: I want to know about that decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relative to permission of “‘overdrafts’’ 
ina bank. I saw in one of your numbers some months ago an 
article to that effect, but don’t remember the case; neither do I 
remember from what state the case originated. 

It also seems that the article I read proposed to send a “‘serv- 
ice,” some kind of a chain letter or printed letters or something 
in connection with this subject (“Sixteen Letters to Overdrafters”’ 
by W. J. Kommers, August, 1930), something to be mailed out to 
his friends (?) who propose to have the banker violate the law by 
honoring checks when the customer has no funds or NSF to take 
care of the check, etc., etc. 

Let me hear from you on this subject. 

E. T. Lona, Cashier, 
Citizens State Bank, Runge, Texas 





¢¢¢ 
Identification Complete 


Strs: Our bank, the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, 
through one of its officers, endeavored to recollect an article which 
appeared in 7'he Burroughs Clearing House early this year relative 
to the necessity of some clause appearing on a trade acceptance 
to make it valid in the event of protest and suit, when the city 
wherein the acceptor is located differs from the city or state wherein 
the instrument is payable (‘“‘When the Acceptor Doesn’t Pay” by 
C. L. Cranton, January, 1932). 

Inasmuch as we make extensive use of acceptances in our 
dealings with our customers, we would like to have the information 
referred to, and would appreciate it if you could send us a copy of 
the publication carrying the article. 

J. McCartuy, Manager, 
Fremont Equipment Company, Long Island City, New York 


o¢¢¢ 


More About This in September 


Sirs: Some months ago there was an article in your magazine 
regarding a firm in Omaha, Nebraska, who are taking up the 
business of handling farms and increasing the production and mak- 
ing a charge on the basis of the increase. (“With Corporate 
Farm Managers” by Charles E. Duffie, May, 1930). 

If you could get another copy of that article I would appreciate it. 

H. M. Turner, Vice-President, 
Atchison Savings Bank, Atchison, Kansas 
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They Are Legion 


Sirs: As a subscriber to The Burroughs Clearing House from 
time to time, I have enjoyed very much the many interesting 
articles to be found therein. I recollect that at various times you 
have recorded schemes which have been put into effect by different 
banks with a view to increasing their savings bank accounts and 
deposit business. Is it possible to obtain a summary of these 
various schemes, and, if so, could you advise the writer where 
application may be made? 

I shall appreciate very much your early advices in this con- 
nection and assure you I shall be very glad to reciprocate at any 
time. 

A. G. Witson, Manager, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, St. Clair and Yonge Branch, 


Toronto, Ontario 


oo 


Not of Record Here 


Strs: In a recent magazine we saw a short paragraph on the 
subject of criticism by a bank examiner for the return of certified 
checks. The article stated that a bank was justified in returning 
them to the drawers. 

If this was in your magazine, may we not have a copy of the 
clipping. 

E. B. Guitp, President, 
First National Bank and Trust Company, Walton, New York 
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SERS of other Burroughs machines 
were naturally the very first users of 
Burroughs Standard Typewriter. They 
knew by experience it would have the 
durability of Burroughs construction 
the precision of Burroughs manufacture 
the high quality of the materials 
and superiority of workmanship found 
in every Burroughs machine. They knew 
it would be smooth, quiet and fast in 


operation. 


They knew the availability and 
the efficiency of the service organiza- 
tion trained, paid and controlled by the 
Burroughs factory to keep every Burroughs 
product 


in continuous, profitable use. 


ee 8 8 & 
Before you invest in a new typewriter, 
investigate this Burroughs. The local 
office will gladly bring one to you for a 
complete demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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HE controversy over the creation of a system of 

home loan banks, a major feature of President 
Hoover’s economic rehabilitation program, ap- 
proached a climax the middle of July, and the bill was 
enacted in the closing days of the session of Congress. 

In spite of formidable opposition from the time the 
President first announced his approval of the plan prior to 
the opening of the session of Congress last December, the 
movement for this new chain of discount banks moved 
slowly but steadily forward during the winter and spring. 
The House of Representatives passed the bill on June 15 
without a roll call after the Democratic organization had 
swung into line behind this administration measure. The 
Senate banking and currency committee reported it favor- 
ably. It was made the unfinished business in the Senate 
where its preferred status made it a convenient vehicle to 
which to attach riders carrying various pieces of miscel- 
laneous legislation which might otherwise be caught in the 
jam of the closing days of the session. Attempts to add 
these riders, including amendments relating to such sub- 
jects as prohibition, currency inflation and the refinancing 
of farm mortgages, helped to complicate the situation 
with respect to the home loan bank bill and to make 
easier the effort of its opponents either to defeat it entirely 
or force adoption of an alternative which would not set up 
a permanent system of banks. 

The Senate passed the bill July 12. 


[XN adjusting differences between the bills passed by 

the two Houses, the conferees of the Senate and House 
returned to the essential features of the original House 
measure providing for a permanent system of from eight 
to twelve banks instead of only four banks as in the Senate 
bill. Each bank will have a minimum capital of $5,000,000 
as in the House bill. A Senate amendment to permit 
insurance companies to become members and non-member 
borrowers was accepted, but Senate amendments extending 
privileges of the banks to trust companies, state banks and 
other banking organizations and to mortgage loan and 
guaranty companies were eliminated. The conference 
teport was adopted by both houses before Congress 
adjourned on July 16, the action being held up for several 
days by a dispute over a rider which was finally accepted to 
authorize an expansion of national bank notes by about 
$1,000,000,000. The bill awaited President Hoover’s 
signature on July 18, the only point remaining for con- 
sideration by the Executive being a legal question involving 
the national bank note amendment. 

In the main, the controversy over the legislation was 
between the building and loan associations and real estate 
interests on the one hand and the large insurance companies 
and mortgage bankers on the other. Spokesmen for the 
United States Building and Loan League and for the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards actively pressed the bill, 
contending that there is an urgent need for institutions of 





© he Bill for Home Loan Banks 


cBy Arthur Crawford 


this character to supply capital for financing home owning 
and home building. That there is no such need was argued 
by spokesmen for the Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association and by execu- 7" 3 
tives of the insurance companies. 
The interim committee of the 
American Bankers Association filed 
a statement in opposition. 
Secretary of Commerce Robert 
P. Lamont endorsed the bill, the 
original draft being prepared in his 
department. Charles G. Dawes, 
then president of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, appeared 
before the House subcommittee in 
support of the bill, taking the 
position that while that corpora- 
tion could provide some _ short 
term emergency loans to building 
and loan associations, it could not 
meet the need for long term funds. 
The directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, however, declined to express an 
official opinion on the merits of the legislation when re- 
quested to do so by an individual member of the House 
banking and currency committee by letter. The Federal 
Reserve Board similarly avoided an expression of opinion. 
There has been agitation for the creation of home loan 
banks for a number of years. A bill was offered during the 
Wilson administration by Secretary of Labor William B. 
Wilson. It received some consideration in Congress and 
during subsequent administrations. President Hoover 
took an interest in the proposition last year and attempted 
to reconcile the differences of opinion of the various groups 
which would be affected. It was one of the subjects before 
the President’s conference on Home Building and Home 
Owning last December but it proved impossible then to 
obtain an agreement on the terms of the legislation. 
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"THE administration draft of the legislation was intro- 

duced early in the session by Representative Robert 
Luce of Massachusetts, a Republican member of the House 
banking and currency committee, in the House and by 
Senator James E. Watson of Indiana, Republican leader 
of the Senate and a member of its banking and currency 
committee, in the Senate. Inasmuch as the Democrats 
were in control of the House, a Democrat, Representative 
Michael K. Reilly of Wisconsin, was made chairman of the 
banking and currency subcommittee which considered the 
bill. Mr. Reilly introduced the bill after it had been 
rewritten by his subcommittee. The Senate banking and 
currency committee accepted the Reilly bill and it was 
reported on behalf of the committee by Senator Watson. 

The intention is that the home loan discount banks 
should provide a reserve agency whereby funds can be 








Four 


obtained on seasoned home mortgage 
loans. The mortgages now outstand- 
ing on small homes total about $20,- 
000,000,000 of which about $8,000,- 
000,000 is held by the building and loan 
associations, the chief beneficiaries 
under the bill. . 

As the bill was reported to the 
House, it provided that any building 
and loan association, savings and loan 
association, co-operative bank, home- 
stead association, insurance company, 
savings bank, trust company, state 
bank or other banking organization 
except a national bank might be 
eligible to become a member of or a 
non-member borrower of a_ federal 
home loan bank. On the floor of the 
House it was amended so as to elimi- 
nate insurance companies, state banks 
and trust companies. Savings banks 
were left in. ; 

The bill sets up a new federal board 
and regional banks paralleling the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve banks as. well as the Farm 
Loan Board with its federal land banks 
and intermediate credit banks in an 
entirely different field. 

There is created a Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board consisting of five 
members appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate at 
salaries of $10,000. One of the mem- 
bers would be designated by the 
President as chairman. There are no 
ex-officio members. 


HE board is instructed to divide 

the country into not less than eight 
nor more than twelve districts and 
establish a Federal Home Loan Bank 
in each. The districts would be 
apportioned with due regard to the 
convenience and customary course of 
business of the institutions eligible to 
and likely to subscribe for stock of the 
banks but no such district shall con- 
tain a fractional part of a state. The 
districts thus created may be re- 
adjusted from time to time. 

The minimum capital of the banks 
is fixed at $5,000,000. Building and 
loan associations and other institu- 
tions becoming members of a bank 
would be required to make an initial 
stock subscription equal to one per 
cent of the aggregate of the unpaid 


principal of the subscriber’s home 
mortgage loans but not less than 
$1,500. 


Such part of the capital stock as is 
not subscribed by members shall be 
furnished by the Treasury up to a 
maximum of $125,000,000. The Treas- 
ury is authorized to obtain the funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The effect of this would be 
to prevent any unbalancing of the 
budget by reason of this item which 
might or might not mean an increase 
in the public debt, contingent upon 
whether the Treasury continues as it 


has thus far to buy the corporation’s 
debentures. Up to date the Treasury 
has furnished the corporation all the 
money it has had, preferring not to 
have the debentures sold to the public. 

The Treasury’s capital stock sub- 
scription in the banks would be retired 
as members provide sufficient money. 


HE banks would be under the man- 

agement of boards of eleven direc- 
tors. Two of such directors would be 
appointed by the board. The remain- 
ing nine directors would be divided 
into three groups of three each. Group 
A would represent the large members, 
Group B the medium-sized members 
and Group C the small members, the 
classification being based upon the 
aggregate unpaid principal of the mem- 
ber’s home mortgage loans. The 
first directors of these groups would be 
appointed by the board, subsequent 
selections being made by the members. 

Each of the banks shall have power, 
subject to the approval of the board, 
to borrow money and to issue bonds 
and debentures having such maturities 
and interest rates as may be deter- 
mined by the board and secured by 
the. transfer of eligible obligations of 
borrowing institutions and by the 
deposit of home mortgages. No bond 
or debenture issued within seven years 
after the enactment of the act shall 
bear an interest rate in excess of 5% 
per cent. Thereafter the maximum 
shall be 5 per cent. 

The notes, debentures and bonds or 
other obligations of the banks shall be 
exempt both as to principal and in- 
terest from all taxation except sur- 
taxes, estate, inheritance and gift 
taxes. The banks, including their 
franchise, capital, reserves and _ sur- 
plus and income, shall be exempt from 
taxation except that any real property 
shall be subject to state, territorial, 
county, municipal or local taxation. 

The banks shall have power to 
accept only such deposits as are made 
by members and non-member bor- 
rowers or by other banks of the 
system. Such deposits shall not be 
subject to check and no rate of interest 
in excess of 2 per cent shall be made. 
The banks are prohibited from trans- 
acting any banking or other business 
not expressly authorized. 

Each bank shall carry to its reserve 
account semi-annually 20 per cent of 
its net earnings until such account 
shall show a credit balance equal to 
100 per cent of the paid-in capital of 
the bank. After the reserve has 
reached 100 per cent of the paid-in 
capital of the bank, 5 per cent of its 
net earnings shall be added thereto 
semi-annually. The reserves shall be 
invested in direct obligations of the 
United States and in such securities as 
fiduciary and trust funds may be 
invested in under the laws of the state 
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in which the bank is located. No 
dividends may be paid except out of 
net earnings remaining after all re- 
serves and charge-offs required under 
the act have been provided for. 

The banks may make advances to 
members and non-member borrowers 
upon the security of home mortgages. 
Under the definition of home mort- 
gages as contained in the bill as re- 
ported to the House, it applied only to 
dwellings for not more than two 
families. It was amended on the 
floor of the House to apply to dwellings 
for not more than three families. 

If the advance is secured by a home 
mortgage given in respect to an 
amortized home mortgage loan which 
was for an original term of eight years 
or more, or in cases where shares of 
stock, which are pledged as security 
for such loan, mature in a period of 
eight years or more, the advance may 
be for an amount not in excess of 60 
per cent of the unpaid principal of the 
home mortgage loan. 

If the advance is secured by a home 
mortgage given in respect to any other 
home mortgage loan, it shall be for an 
amount not in excess of 50 per cent of 
the unpaid principal of the home 
mortgage loan. In no such case 
shall the advance exceed 30 per cent 
of the value of the real estate securing 
the home mortgage loan. 

No home mortgage shall be accepted 
as collateral security for an advance 
by a bank if, at the time such advance 
is made, the home mortgage loan 
secured by it has more than fifteen 
years to run to maturity, or the value 
of the real estate with respect to which 
the home mortgage is given exceeds 
$20,000. 


At no time shall the aggregate out- 

standing advances made to any 
member exceed twelve times the 
amounts paid in by such member for 
outstanding capital stock held by it 
or twelve times the value of security 
required to be deposited by non- 
member borrowers. 

The purpose of the framers of the 
legislation is to provide funds for 
purposes such as the following: 

1. To refinance existing mortgages 
so as to permit smaller payments. 

2. To give the borrowing institu- 
tions funds permitting them to tide 
over, or carry along, worthy borrowers 
who are having difficulty meeting 
interest or installment payments. 

3. To assist borrowers in paying 
taxes and insurance costs, which must 
be maintained regardless of conditions. 

4. To provide funds for moderniza- 
tion, repairs, and maintenance ol 
existing homes, thus increasing em- 
ployment. 

5. To provide a source of funds to 
refinance the thousands of short term 
mortgages which have been called for 
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payment due to bank failures and due 
to like financial institutions converting 
their resources into liquid funds. 

6. For such building of small homes 
as may be desired and needed in many 
localities. 

Representative Reilly, in reporting 
the bill to the House, estimated that 
at least $1,000,000,000 would be re- 
quired to relieve the home loan 
institutions of the country so as to put 
them in a position to meet the 
demands for legitimate with- 
drawals, for refinancing mort- 
gages, for repairs and re- 
modeling of old _ buildings 
and for new construction. 

“Figures show that home 
ownership in the United States 
is declining and that we are 
drifting into a nation of ten- 
ants,” said Mr. Reilly in his 
argument for the bill. “The 
principal reason is an insuffi- 
cient amount of low-cost, 
long-term, installment mort- 
gage money. The home loan 
bank bill is designed to place 
long-term funds in the hands 
of local institutions. Thus 
a debt-free home ownership 
can be created as borrowers 
reduce their debt from month 
to month. Our national credit 
structure needs, in addition to 
the Federal Reserve System 
and the Federal Farm Loan 
System, these home loan 
banking units to serve the 
small saver and the home 
buyer in the cities and small 
towns. 

“Thousands of people who 
have borrowed money on 
their homes are having dif- 
ficulty meeting their con- 
tracted payments. With the 
investors in the lending insti- 
tutions withdrawing money, 
pressure is created which pre- 
vents the lending institution from 
carrying the borrower without pay- 
ments until conditions improve or from 
reducing his monthly payments. If 
the home-financing institutions had a 
place to raise money on their mort- 
gages, they could greatly assist bor- 
rowers. not only by showing greater 
leniency as regards their mortgage 
payments, but also in paying taxes, 
insurance and repairs for them. Many 
homes are being lost through the 
calling or refusal to renew straight 
mortgages. Owners who have never 
failed to pay interest charges are denied 
renewals and threatened with fore- 
closures as banks, trust companies, 
bank receivers and insurance com- 
panies demand their funds. The 
Operations of the home loan bank 
system will remedy this situation and 
place at the disposal of the home owner 
loans that he can pay out of his income 


without costly renewal commissions 
and the fear of foreclosure. 

“The home loan bank system will 
eliminate the costly and burdensome 
second mortgage by enabling local 
lending institutions to make _ ad- 
vances up to 70 to 80 per cent of 
sound value to reliable purchasers 
of homes. 

“Unless there be a restoration of 
confidence in realty values, hundreds 





of towns and cities having heavy 
bonded indebtedness and depending 
upon the collection of ad valorem 
taxes upon real estate, principally 
homes, for the repayment of their 
debts and interest, will have their 
credit permanently destroyed. Prop- 
erty owners are failing and refusing 
to pay taxes under the present demor- 
alized conditions of realty values and 
the home-financing institutions are 
unable to advance the money for them 
because they do not have the surplus 
funds with which to make any loans, 
however necessitous they may be.” 


‘THE other side of the picture was 
given to the House by Representa- 
tive Clyde Williams of Missouri, a Dem- 
ocrat, a member of banking and cur- 
rency subcommittee which considered 
the bill. 
“There is no such general national 
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demand or need for federal home loan 
banks either to meet the present 
emergency or as permanent institu- 
tions to justify their establishment at 
the expense of the government,” said 
Mr. Williams. “The urgent need 
which may exist at the present time 
in certain sections can be and is being 
met by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

‘Such states as desire can set up a 
central land bank credit pool 
upon a sound and liquid basis 
to meet all local demands. 
Some of the states have done 
this. 

*“A commission has been 
authorized to inquire into 
government activity in busi- 
ness. This measure puts the 
government into partnership 
with the mortgage loan 
agencies of the country, the 
government furnishing the 
money for the enterprise. 

“This measure dictates to 
every state in the union what 
it shall pass and what policies 
it shall pursue concerning the 
organization, powers and 
management of its banks and 
building and loan associations. 
It takes away the last vestige 
of state rights on those ques- 
tions. 

“In these days when an 
effort is being made to con- 
solidate boards and co-or- 
dinate related activities of the 
government, this act estab- 
lishes another nation-wide 
system of federal banks to 
furnish real estate credits. 

“In these days of economy, 
this bill creates another army 
of federal officers, agents 
and employees at an initial 
expense to the government 
of $125,000,000. 

“This measure is institu- 
tional in character. No individual can 
be a stockholder or borrow from the 
banks. It is designed to help the mort- 
gage institutions of the country, rather 
than individuals. 

“The needy home owner will receive 
no aid. It is intended primarily to 
help. investors and stockholders. 

“The real estate laws of the various 
states are so different and the laws 
governing the loan institutions are so 
conflicting and confusing that a na- 
tional system is not feasible. Under 
such conditions mortgage securities 
can not be brought together to furnish 
the basis for a sound legal bond issue. 

“The bonds of the banks can not be 
sold at such a price as to furnish cheap 
money to the:‘member institutions. 
The spread between the interest paid 
by the banks on their bonds and the 
interest charged their borrowers must 
pay the running expenses of the banks 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Bracket-Balance Measure 


On First Selling Measured Service 
and Then Applying It Equitably— 
Especially to the Smaller Accounts 


POINT that should be borne in 
A mina in connection with putting 

measured service charges into 
effect is the fact that banks are not 
altogether blameless in the situation 
in which we find ourselves. The 
depositor has never been informed 
that there must be a limit to the 
activity involved in his account and 
the public has been invited without 
restriction to use the facilities of the 
bank. 

The public is inclined to look on the 
banks as rather autocratic and cold- 
blooded in their methods and every 
effort should be made to change any 
attitude or procedure that might 
justify any such opinion. It is there- 
fore important that careful educational 
work be done before putting charges 
into effect so that depositors may 
understand the bank’s point of view. 
Otherwise, the justice of the charges 
will not be recognized and much 
resistance may be encountered and ill- 
will developed unnecessarily. 

In introducing service charges at 
the Quincy Trust Company, we first 
wrote up a full series of copy to cover 
advance information, warning notices 
and charge slips. These were carefully 
checked by different officers of the 
bank and then printed, all with a dis- 
tinctive color of ink and with standard 
borders and headings, so that after 
the first piece had been seen, the 
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order that our customers may have a clearer under- 
ration of the checking 
itor and the 
Bank, we are ty A aaa of leaflets entitled 
ice.” These we believe will be of interest to 
you and we will appreciate it if you will read them carefully from month to 


standing of the meth ode 
t in its relati 





the de 





“Measured Service. 


month as they go to you in your statement envelopes. 


Through investment of « certain portion of your funds left on deposit 
with us, we receive a certain income, for which we pay you either cash 
interest, or in services, such as guardianship of your money, consultation 


facilities, credit, expert bookheeping a: 





and ing. chechs, deposit slips. etc. 


In cases of non-borrowing accounts carrying en average col 


On customers balances ranging from 200 to $500 we pay for the use of thie money 
rendered 


On eccounts averaging less than $200 balance we mehe a charge for services of $1.00 


per month 


In order that all accounts may be 
Service” 


handled on the same standard 
«sytem of Measured 


the customer's funds on 


It will tabe some time to accomplish this. but while we are perfecting our plans, we 
ion between you and 


hope that these leaflets will picture to you more definitely the relat 


your Bank, so that when the on AF ogy will be 


thoroughly | businesshhe and eminently equitable ‘both to the customer and the Benk 
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c3y Gilbert Balkam 


Quincy Trust Company, Quincy, Massachusetts 


following copies would be readily 
recognized as dealing with the same 
subject of ‘““Measured Service.” They 
were numbered from 1 to 5 inclusive. 

The first three were designed for 
enclosures in statement en- 
velopes, folded once so that 


more successful results. I have 
observed just such cases and know 
that the handicap of the conference 
at the bank is very real and positive. 

Following this interview, the warn- 
ing notice (Form No. 4) is mailed, 
giving the record of the account for 
the past three or four months. On the 
second month following the mailing 





the heading ““Measured Serv- 
ice’? was in full view when 
folded, and were sent out to 
all customers in three suc- 
cessive months. These were 
written in such a way as 
readily to indicate to the de- 
positor the position of the 
bank, and with a progression 
of forcefulness culminating 
in the third piece. 

While this was going on, 
we were developing records 
of several months on some of 
the more suspicious looking 
accounts. On_ the _ larger 
accounts where detailed an- 
alysis was being used, after 
obtaining five or six months’ 
records showing consistent 
losses, we made a personal 
call on the customer at his 
place of business showing the record 
and advising him that unless an ade- 
quate balance were maintained, we 

would be obliged to charge 
his account in the future with 
any losses developing from 
month to month. With a 
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lected balance of $500 or 
over. we pay in addition to services rendered, 1% on tae lecnabhe techs oar 9000. 


bese adopting 
whereby we will be able to adjust each month, if neces- 
ry. Go transeation of cay extemer with Gio Sack. measuring the services rendered against 


little diplomacy we have 
found no difficulty in con- 
vincing customers of the 
justice of our position. 

But right here is where 
serious mistakes are being 
made. Instead of going to 
the place of business of the 
customer and discussing this 
matter, many banks are 
handicapping themselves by 
calling customers in to the 
bank. The customer is then 
almost invariably on the 
defensive, whereas in the 
familiar atmosphere of his 
own office, the matter can 
be discussed much more 
favorably and usually with 
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5 of the amount of service used. 


The customer who had rather moderate requirements for the service 
paid just as much per outlet as his neighbor whose conditions demanded 
much more. 
and the service company and meters were installed giving everyone the 
privilege of using all the service they wanted but paying only for what they 

on the measured service basis. 
protect the service company in its investment in the meter installed in case 
the service used was below this set: minimum, 


It is estimated by good authorities that today 95", 
meuns of bank checks. It costs the banks very substantial annus! sums to handle the-e 
checks. 

Suppose that you had to pay ell your bills in cash. or had to buy money orders:— 
that you were required to pay some »; 
trom distant points. It would meen 
records 

How much service should the hank render the depositor for the use of his money? 
Obviously thut depends o 
in the bank und A draws 20 checks in the month where B draws 50 it is evident that Be . 
account costs the bank more to handle then A's account Suppore the average balance of 
both these accounts is $250 00 and that the service the bank can afford to give for the u-e 
of the money is the handling of 20 checks per month. in the case of B the bank is the 
loser and B is getting service not warranted by the size of his account. B is not et fault— 
hecause he does not know this, and so we are trying to explain. 


The bank ti always glad to pay for the use of its depositor’s money either in cash as interest 
or in services rendered, or both, bul it cannot afford to pay more in service than the account warrants 
in its average balance. 
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IHEN town water systems and electric light service 
were first available, charges were made to consumers 
on the basis of the number of outlets provided regard- 


Very soon this proved unsatisfactory both to the customer 


A minimum charge was arranged to 


of all exchanges are effected by 


mcy to collect the cush on checks you received 
YY. eapense, extra work for you, and inadequate 


n the size of his account. If A and B have the same sized accour 
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of the warning, if the account is then 
operating at a loss, the charge slip 
(Form No. 5) is made out, put through 
and goes to the customer with his 
statement at the end of the month. 


IN the smaller accounts (under 

$500) where detailed analysis is not 
used, and where charge is being made 
on the basis of excess checks drawn, 
the same procedure is being used, 
except that we do not interview this 
class of account but merely send out 
the “warning notice” and follow up 
with the charge the next month. 

The hesitancy of many banks in 
taking up measured service charges is 
due to the fear of losing accounts. But 
the way to protect yourselves against 
such losses is through good educational 
work followed by diplomacy in per- 
sonally contacting the larger accounts. 
In this way very few accounts will be 
lost and a much larger number will 
react with profitable balances, which, 
after all, is what we prefer, rather than 
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being forced to the necessity of apply- 
ing charges. Or, if charges are applied, 
a larger number will then graduate to 
adequate balances, because of the 
winning effect of a carefully planned 
educational campaign combined with 
the proper personal approach, or, if 
not, they will accept the charges 
gracefully. 

In the matter of measured service 
on small accounts, I am not convinced 
that the bracket system alone is 
adequate or entirely fair to the cus- 
tomer. Suppose for instance that you 
have a schedule such as this: 


Service Free 

Charge Checks 
$1 to $199, $1.... 10, excess at 5c. each 
$200 to $299, none.. 10, excess at 5c. each 
$300 to $399, none.. 20, excess at 5c. each 
$400 to $500, none. . 30, excess at 5c. each 


Considering the first bracket, there is 
no inducement for a depositor to carry 
anything more than the _ smallest 


balance as he could. It would 
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also allow, as you approach 
the $200 limit, more nearly 
the checks granted on the 
balance producing the same 
$1.00 income. 

On balances above $200, 
why not discard the brackets 
altogether and allow one free 
check for each full $20 of 
balance? This would work 
out as follows: 


Ni —" 


$200.00 Balance. ..10 checks 
$240.00 Balance. ..12 checks 
$300.00 Balance. . .15 checks 
$340.00 Balance. ..17 checks 
$400.00 Balance. . .20 checks 
$440.00 Balance. . .22 checks 
$500.00 Balance. . .25 checks 


This would of course in- 

volve the cost of determining 

balances, where the bracket 
system avoids that necessity. But there 
are very good reasons justifying this 
extra work. First, thecustomer 
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with the smaller balance is the 
more difficult to deal with, and 





in dealing with any customer 
on the basis of detailed 
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Checks Drawn 
Average Balance 


Adjusting Charge 


FT 






SIHE bank pays the depositor for the use of his money 
pt bee either in cash as interest, or in service, or both. 


eis If we accept the interest rate paid on interest accounts 
as a fair price, then the equivalent of this amount in services 
will be a fair price for accounts not elegible for interest. In other words 
the bank should give to non-interest accounts the same rate of compensation 
in services that is paid in cash to interest bearing accounts. 


If a depositor is drawing fifty checks a month when his average balance 
only warrants twenty, there are three ways in which the matter may be 
brought into adjustment. 

First: By maintaining an average balance sufficient to warrant drawing 
the checks required. 


Second: By reducing the number of checks drawn. 


Third: By the bank adjusting the difference for the excess service used 
thru a charge against the account, bringing the account into line 
on the basis of Measured Service. 


All business is operated with intent to make a fnir return on its stockholders’ money 
or its net worth. The relation of the depositor and the bunk should be one of mutusl ed- 
vantuge— the depositor enjoying the facilities afforded by the benk and the bank appreciative 
of the eccount of that depositor on its books. No depositor knowingly wonts his bank to 
handle his account at a loss. 

Checking account business is handled by the bank on a very narrow margin and any 
accounts which cost the bank more than the income they bring in tend to cut down this margin 


The desire of this bank is to render just as complete. cordial and up-to-date service 
ns is possible to provide, and we know thet when depositors understand the situstion. 
“Measured Service’’ will operate easily and will result in promoting and even 
better service to all 
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) analysis or measured service, 
it is essential to “know your 
\ facts.”” When you are brought 
into discussion with a cus- 
: tomer on a complaint on a 
measured service charge, one 
‘ of the first things he is likely 
to ask is, “What was my 
: balance for the last month?” 
i When you are unable to tell 
S him, as you would be on 
the bracket system of charge, 
he is most likely to say, 
“Well, you had better go 
back to your bank and find 
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balance, for he can see immediately 
that with a $10 average balance he is 
entitled to just as much activity as 
though he carried $199 balance. 
Again, why penalize the small account 
so heavily? Figuring a 15 per cent 
reserve and 5 per cent earning rate, it 
requires a $350 balance to earn $1.00. 
Why is this dollar worth any more to 
the bank than the dollar paid as a 
service fee? Yet we allow 20 free 
checks on the $350 balance and only 
10 on the account below $200 (with a 
dollar service charge paid). 

It seems to me that any 
system, to be fair, should also 


bracket 
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out what my balance was be- 
fore you waste my time or 
yours discussing my account,” 
and he has taken the whip 
right out of your hand. 

I have interviewed a large number of 
accounts on the basis of detailed 
analysis and have yet to be put on the 
run by a single one of them, and 
principally because I have had detailed 
facts to support my position. 

In the second place, this combination 
system of bracket and balance meas- 
ure, rather than putting a premium 
on a small balance, introduces an 
incentive to carry a larger balance. It 
seems to me that with the problem we 
all have with such a large proportion 
of small accounts, this is exactly what 





take balance into considera- 

tion. Why not, for instance, i Measured Service? < 
on accounts under $200 allow tng Se a a? 

10 free checks, plus one addi- me 

tional check for each full tia etry rc xs enocnamnenaia mm 


$25 of balance? This, besides 
being more equitable, would “ 
offer an incentive to the de- 
positor to carry as large a 
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‘We are charging your account as above based on an average balance 


Details are available at any time. 
An appointment will assure prompt attention. 








I cence items handled. 
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In order to make clear to you the principle of Measured 
Service, we are putting before you a recent record 
of your account. 


We want youto use your account just as fully and freely 
as you wish. 
@ little larger balance so that the earnings of the 
account to us Will more nearly equal the cost of handling, 
it will be necessary to make proper adjusting charges. 
We will be pleased if you will drop in at the bank and 
allow us to explain a little more fully, or our Mr. 
Balkam will be glad to meet you by appointment here or 
at your home or plece of business and give you all 
details. 


Very truly yours, 


John S. Gwinn, Treasurer 


In the future, however, unless you carry b 
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we need to lift some of these balances 
up to a better level. 

And finally it is consistent and fair 
to the customer. 

The objective with all of us is to get 
reasonable and mutually fair stop-loss 
charges into effect just as quickly as 
possible, but we want to carry our 
customers with us in doing it. As one 
banker has well said, ““Don’t force your 
customers—win them.” One of the 
greatest safeguards in doing this, it 
seems to me, is through the use of the 
combination bracket-balance system 
of measure. 


And Now The “Simple” 
Check Tax 


T is expected that the procedure will be 

made as automatic and simple as pos- 

sible, with no complicated returns, and 
with no red tape. The bank will simply 
serve as agent for the Government. 

**All that will be necessary,” it was said 
in explanation of the system by one who 
has worked on the plan, “will be for the 
bank at the end of each month, in returning 
checks and monthly statements to cus- 
tomers, to count the checks and debit the 
account two cents for each. Then the 
individual items can be totaled on an add- 
ing machine and a check drawn to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, and a very 
simple form made out, just giving the total 
amount sent in, with no details.”’ The 
charge to the customers’ account will en- 
tail no more difficulty than a service charge, 
which is now widely in use. 

Bankers are not convinced that the 
process will be quite so simple as this, and 
point to the fact that not all check-items 
are taxable under the bill. It will be 
necessary to distinguish, for instance, 
between counter-checks and others. Some 
banks plan to give counter-checks a 
distinguishing mark on monthly statements 
to facilitate the tax charge to the accounts 
of their customers.—The Banking Week, 


published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs. 
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© fhe Fiscal Agency Services 


cBy I. I. Sperling 


Assistant Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


T is to be observed that trust com- 
panies are emphasizing in advertis- 
ing and selling effort, their trust 

facilities at a time when many of their 
other major services are perhaps less 
susceptible to sale. They can point the 
moral of the stock market crash and 
obtain business which helps take up 
the slackened earnings in banking and 
investment departments due to the 
dearth of safe investment channels. 

Naturally, trust companies think of 
their most profitable lines of business 
and push them hard, so when you 
speak of trust services, you almost 
automatically connote living or life 
insurance trusts. 

And yet there are other phases of 
trust service which might well be 
pushed at this time if we accept the 
premise that the trust department and 
its services are susceptible of promo- 
tion in these dull days and conse- 
quently capable of helping boost the 
bank’s harder-won and slimmer profits. 

The services referred to are the 
fiscal agency for institutional funds, 
the employees’ pension trust plan (a 
subject in which industrial executives 
are very much interested at this time), 
the agency agreement, and corporate 
trust facilities. 

The fiscal agency service enables a 
trust company to talk to institutional 
executives on the basis of “‘one trustee 
to another.” As a matter of fact, that 
was the title of a booklet used by one 
trust company and the cover amplified 
this as follows: 

“From one trustee to another —the 
Blank Trust Company —To Mr. John 
Doe.” The recipient’s name was hand- 
written. 

Take an educational institution. 

College officials—the faculty —are 
usually busy with the responsibilities 
of caring for the mental and physical 
welfare of young men and women 
students. The trustees are busy with 
their own individual businesses and 
financial interests. So the trust com- 
pany fits in as fiscal agent. 

It is not the plan of this article to 
outline and detail the scope of the 
services of fiscal agency. This is 
familiar to every trust officer. 

Rather by means of interviews with 
college officials and other satisfied 
users of the service, there will be shown 
the ready acceptance of the service. 
And perhaps there will be some sug- 


gestions for trust development men. 
The service is equally applicable to the 
handling of all sorts of institutional 
funds including those of religious, 
charitable, social, fraternal, civic and 
educational bodies. 

The treasurer of a middle western 
college entered into a contract with the 
leading trust company of his state 
fifteen years ago. 

*‘About the time that the college en- 
tered into its contract with the trust 
company,” he said, “a large tract of 
land in a distant city came into the 
possession of the college. The trust 
company studied the problem as to 
what should be done to get this prop- 
erty into paying investments as soon as 
possible. The property has been sold 
in five parcels on terms satisfactory to 
us. It would have been quite impos- 
sible for the treasurer’s office to have 
handled these matters without outside 
help and additional clerical assistance, 
while the trust company through its 
regular employees found it possible to 
carry on these important transactions 
as a matter of routine.” 


"THE president emeritus of another 
large university using trust com- 
pany service, has this to say: 

“For almost three hundred years, 
the record of investments of American 
colleges and universities is a record of 
wisdom, honesty and general faithful- 
ness. But there are reasons to believe 
that, with the increase of the amount 
of their endowments, the trustees of 
certain colleges and universities, especi- 
ally those situated in small towns, or 
of a strictly denominational character, 
are finding the investment of their im- 
mense funds a duty too complex and 
too serious for their acceptance.” 

Armed with these and other facts, it 
would seem that here is a fertile field 
for trust development, the surface of 
which has only been scratched. 

Now as to pension trust funds for 
employees of corporations. 

As industry becomes more and more 
mechanized, the age of retirement 
comes earlier. Industry has_ been 
searching for a means to reward loyal 
employees who have outlived their 
active usefulness. 

Many corporations have been con- 
sidering proper arrangements for the 
benefit of employees who have been 
disabled or have reached the age of 
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retirement. A very considerable num- 
ber of corporations have already 
established pension trust funds. 

Such a fund contemplates a reward 
for faithful and long-continued service 
on the part of employees and gives that 
assurance which everyone craves— 
that hardships will not accompany the 
loss of earning power. The corpora- 
tion, on the other hand, is benefited 
by cutting down labor turnover which 
such a plan counteracts to a consid- 
erable extent. 


"T HERE are no stereotyped pension 

trust plans but arrangements can be 
made to suit the desires or circum- 
stances of each corporation. In brief, 
the following is a form adopted by 
some corporations: 

The cash or securities forming the 
pension trust plan, can be set aside by 
action of the board of directors which 
can at the same time approve the plan 
so-called. Additions may be made 
from time to time under a regular plan 
or as circumstances justify. 

The disbursement of income or even 
of principal of such a fund can be under 
control of a pension board selected 
wholly by the board of directors of the 
company or partly by the board of 

directors and partly by the 
employees; this pension 
board to elect a chairman 









































and secretary and act for the majority 
of its members. The board can be 
given wide powers as to the disburse- 
ment of income or principal or such 
powers can be limited as may seem 
best. 

The pension trust plan stipulates the 
conditions which make employees eli- 
gible for the benefits. These conditions 
include age, years of service, amount 
payable and restrictions as to working 
elsewhere. Usually provision is made 
against irrevocable contract rights 
accruing to the beneficiary. 

Ordinarily, it would seem best that 
the corporation itself does not under- 
take to act as trustee of its pension 
trust funds. In order that such fund 
be conserved and not be affected by 
any vicissitudes in the operation of the 
company (of course both the company 
and the employee should be assured 
the fund will be intact during lean 
years as well as fat ones) although the 
fund itself is deposited with the trustee, 
the corporation, either through itself 
or through the pension board or 
other designated committee, may con- 
trol to as great an extent as is desired 
the trustee’s powers of sale and 
investment. 


THE president of a large corporation 

which established such a fund has 
this to say of the pension trust plan: 

“Loyalty to the business with in- 
creasing knowledge is recompensed 
more or less by market standards of 
remuneration usually with the thought 
that more will be done as the business 
grows. Then the management is dis- 
placed by a sale or consolidation and 
‘a new Pharaoh who knew not Joseph’, 
comes to the throne and the old em- 
ployees suffer and often lose their 
places in the organization. 

“Our foundation has been placed 
under the control of a committee at 
all times independent of the board of 
directors of the company so that what- 
ever changes may come in the owner- 
ship or management, the administra- 
tion of the funds for the benefit of em- 
ployees past or present, will be in the 
hands of those who primarily are in- 
terested in men as men and not in 
their immediate worth to the com- 
pany.” 

Another prominent manufacturer in 
the automotive field whose company is 
known nationally, has this to say: 

‘*‘Under our plan, the pension natu- 
rally increases with each additional 
year of service, based on the highest 
yearly average of salary for any ten 
consecutive years. 

‘‘We believe such provision against 
the day of inability to render satisfac- 
tory service on account of age, will 
help in a large way to relieve the mind 
of the employee in a measure at least, 
and as human happiness results in 
human efficiency, two necessary and 
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important things will have been ac- 
complished.” 

Many banks have already installed 
pension plans for employees and it 
would seem a timely effort to interest 
large corporations in doing likewise 
when the questions of unemployment 
and retirement are being discussed so 
universally. 

One of the most successful devices of 
retail merchandising has always been 
the method of “‘sampling.”’ In fiduciary 
work the opportunity of seeing how 
the living trust operates during the life 
of its owner is, of course, an example of 
this method of “‘sampling’”’ which is 
one of the great talking points in selling 
this service. 

It is an equally potent argument in 
the sale of a lesser-known trust facility 
—the agency agreement. 

One New York bank last year sold 
the agency agreement service under 
the title of “A Vacation Service.” 
Briefly, the facility is for the use of a 
customer who is taking a business or 
pleasure trip of some length, or enter- 
ing a hospital for an operation, or fora 
widow who finds herself harassed by 
business or investment cares and wor- 
ries, an individual executor, adminis- 
trator or guardian who lacks the time, 
inclination or experience to perform 
the accounting and other detail which 
may be easily delegated, or to an indi- 
vidual or institution desiring such 
assistance. 

And the successful and satisfactory 
use of the service often leads to a 
permanent arrangement such as a 
living trust or an insurance trust. 

And finally in the list of services 
which can be sold in spite of business 
depressions, is the corporate trust de- 
partment’s facilities. 

Come heaven or high water, cor- 
porations still must account to their 
stockholders and continue to send 
dividends (if any, or reduced at best) 
and the machinery for so doing is at 
hand with least expense and effort and 
worry. 


INE trust officer who has been 
notably successful in selling corpo- 
rate trust service, points out that for the 
equivalent of the annual salary of one 
employee, a corporation can obtain 
from a reliable trust company, relief 
from the responsibility and liability in 
connection with this highly technical 
administrative work. Putting it an- 
other way, he points out that the cost 
of such service is less than an invest- 
ment in the equipment of machines 
and office space and labor which would 
be required if the corporation at- 
tempted to do the work itself and under 
such circumstances it would still not 
be relieved of the liability and re- 
sponsibility involved. 
In addition, he points out: 
“The corporation that uses the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Should Bankers Be Criticized 


cBy Oliver J. Sands 


President, American Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia 


gress and out, who for political effect will 
make statements which are misleading and 
harmful. 

Much is said today about how much has been 
done for the banks and how little has been done for 
the “poor man.” This kind of talk does not elevate 
the speaker in the minds of those who know, but is 
a cheap method of appealing to the crowd and has 
been used to persuade the unthinking since this 
Republic was established. 

When acts of Congress are passed to make it 
possible for banks to extend credit and otherwise to 
provide for the economic needs of the people during 
periods of extreme necessity, those acts are for the 
benefit of the country as a whole and the banks are 
the only agency through which these remedies can 
be applied. 

Bankers should not be held responsible for world 
conditions which they did not create and the extent 
of which theycould not foresee. That there has been 
so little loss to the people on account of the com- 
paratively small amount of bank assets which have 
become temporarily suspended, testifies to the 
soundness of our banking system. 

Banks are the custodians of a portion of the 
wealth of the country and the dispensers of credit 
based upon that wealth. When the base is seriously 
affected, the superstructure feels it and there is 
nothing to do but to lighten the load of credit. 
When bankers begin to do this, criticism is the 
inevitable consequence. Depression in values 
always follows liquidation, the natural law of supply 
and demand operates, securities, real estate, etc., 
when forced to sell beyond normal demands, be- 
come depreciated in market price and the holders 
suffer—these are the inevitable results. 

Whenever the credit base is disturbed by undue 
withdrawal of funds from banks, or through fear of 
the banks, that condition makes it necessary to 
provide for such contingencies by accumulation of 
excess reserves. 

The Federal Reserve System was devised to alle- 
viate such conditions, but for reasons which space 
does not permit discussing here, this system has 
been only partially able to help our present situation. 

Now, as in times past, new and temporary 
expedients have been necessary to avoid suffering. 
Bankers, at the request of President Hoover, last 
Fall organized the National Credit Corporation and 
it was of inestimable benefit to the whole people. 

Now the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with the credit of the United States behind it, has 
placed the banks in a position to meet unusual 
demands from their depositors and to make loans 
for business requirement. 

Banks which insist upon undue liquidation of 


| ees are a minority of demagogues, in Con- 


loans, rather than make use of the facilities provided 
by the government, might now be properly criticized. 

It must be remembered that until the organiza- 
tion of the National Credit Corporation and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, banks were 
not able to cope fully with a situation which is 
unprecedented in its magnitude. Prior to this time, 
instead of being criticized, bankers should have been 
commended for doing what was their duty in pro- 
tecting their depositors and stockholders. 

That the remedy aggravated the general situ- 
ation is beside the point when the individual bank's 
interest was at stake. 

The misery and suffering which has always 
followed wars would, we think, be remembered and 
prevent further wars. The economic distress of all 
the great nations, the unwise limitations of trade 
by the upset of our tariff relations and other unusual 
things, were causes for which the bankers cannot be 
held responsible. 

Inflation of credits and the tremendous specu- 
lative boom were natural consequences of the 
accumulation of gold—the base became enlarged. 
Many bankers warned the people of the results, 
but mass psychology carried it to extremes just as 
it is carrying the depreciation of values to the 
extreme of depression and which, in a short time, 
will look as foolishly low as the prices of 1928 look 
abnormally high today. 

In 1929 the great corporate and individual 
fortunes, independently of the banks, were thrown 
into the markets either to purchase securities out- 
right, or to loan to others at high rates for specula- 
tion in securities. We are all subject to human 
frailties and, looking backward, sometimes we 
wonder if there is much real sanity in any of us. 

We are gradually developing a banking system 
which offers greater security to depositors and which 
at the same time can take care of the worthy 
borrower in every walk of life. 

There are various lines of financial business 
classed as “bankers.” There are brokers, invest- 
ment partnerships and corporations and internation 
banking concerns, so in commenting and criticizing 
we should not include the thousands of institutions 
throughout the country which are managed by 
citizens who have no interest to serve except that 
of their communities and who are conscientiously 
endeavoring to meet their responsibilities. 

Fear should now be replaced by confidence. 
Dollars should now be brought out of hiding and 
placed in our institutions and with the restoration 
of our economic base we can reasonably hope that 
prosperity will soon return. 

No class of people are more anxious for this 
condition to come quickly and will do more to aid 
it than our bankers. 
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© fhe County Key Banker at Work 


"Tine county key banker is 
the chairman of the county 
bankers agricultural com- 
mittee. He is appointed by the 
chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the state bankers’ 
association —and this state ag- 
ricultural committee is in turn 
responsible to the Agricultural 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association which is 
directed by Dr. Dan H. Otis. 

Every year the key banker 
receives from his ‘“‘chief’? —the 
chairman of the state association 
agricultural committee —a report 
form on which he is asked to tell 
how many farmer-banker tours 
he has conducted, how many 
farm projects the bankers of 
his community have interested 
themselves in, how many meet- 
ings he has addressed, and, in 
general, just what he has been 
able to do to merge the banker 
group into the activities of the 
community that center around 
agriculture. 

This key banker is paid —not 
in money, not even expense 
money —but by the knowledge 
that he is doing something con- 
structive for his community and 
helping to build that elusive 
thing called “‘good will,’ which 
is so greatly needed by the bank- 
ing fraternity today. And of 
course this good will is sure to 
reflect favorably in the operations of 
his bank in direct proportion to the 
extent and effectiveness of his work. 

One of the lowest of the official 
family of the Agricultural Commission, 
the key banker is nevertheless the man 
on the firing line, and whether or not 
this greatly desired co-operation 
between the forces of agriculture and 
the bankers is brought about depends 
largely upon his activities. 

The key banker’s activities do not 
concern themselves directly with gov- 
ernmental financing schemes, nor so 
much with the regular business of 
loaning money to farmers, but more 
with taking that interest in the daily 
lives and problems of the farmers of 
the county—the farm adviser, hor- 
ticultural commissioner if there is one, 
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California National Bank, Sacramento 





The author, who is ‘‘Key Banker’? of Sacramento County, 
presents—and awards a trophy to—a 4-H Club winner of a pig 
feeding contest—Master Albert June Dolcini, 12, Yolo County 


the agricultural teacher in the high 
school, and any others whose job it is 
to better farm conditions —that all of 
these people feel that the key banker 
and his banker committee are their 
friends and neighbors. 


I AM sure that Dr. Otis will agree 

with me when I say that every key 
banker must work out his own prob- 
lems according to his own ideas and to 
conform to the conditions in his own 
particular county. 

Take Sacramento County, Califor- 
nia, as an example. The principal 
city is Sacramento, the capital of the 
state —approximately 100,000 popula- 
tion—a trading center and the gate- 
way through which the business of 
northern California passes. 


“Not much for a key banker 
to do here,’ you might say; 
“politics must be the major 
business.” 

-But Sacramento is the head- 
quarters of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, an organiza- 
tion concerned with the policing 
of California’s agriculture against 
foreign pests and battling those 
within the borders of the state, 
as well as being of service in 
marketing and other farmers’ 
problems. The director of ag- 
riculture and his division heads 
are glad to have the counsel and 
advice and moral support of the 
banking interests. 

Then there is the vocational 
division of the State Department 
of Education which has the 
direction of the departments of 
agriculture in the high schools 
and junior colleges. In Sac- 
ramento County there are three 
high schools which teach agricul- 
ture and have chapters of the 
Future Farmers of America. 
The boys in these schools are the 
farmers of tomorrow. They are 
being taught the fundamentals of 
business and co-operation, costs 
and profits, as well as the 
technique of growing animals 
and crops. Those in charge of 
this activity appreciate having a 
sympathetic banker available to 
speak at their big annual “Father 
and Son” banquets, act as judges of 
their contests and shows, and visit 
their schools and farm projects. 

Sacramento County is fortunate in 
having exceptionally capable repre- 
sentatives of the Extension Division 
of the Agricultural College of the 
University of California, a farm 
adviser, assistant farm adviser and 
home demonstration agent. Their 
work is centered largely in the eight 
local farm centers of the county farm 
bureau. In each center there are 
local leaders who direct the work of 
the 4-H agricultural boys and girls 
clubs. These boys and girls grow 
animals and crops, conduct formal 
meetings of their club organization, 
have a summer camp, organize com- 
munity projects such as_ roadsidé 
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cleaning and beautification of home 
and school grounds, and carry out a 
systematic program for the develop- 
ment of the 4 H’s—Head, Health, 
Heart, and Hand. 

One of the big farm center meetings 
of the year is that one at which the 
4-H members receive the achievement 
pins which are given by the California 
Bankers Association to each one who 
satisfactorily completes the season’s 
project. Nearly 400 of these enameled 
gold pins were presented in Sacra- 





John Spurlock, assistant farm adviser of Sacramento County, 
discusses the cure for pear blight 


mento County last fall, at eight meet- 
ings attended by more than 1,200 
people. Each club member was for- 
mally presented with his or her pin, 
and each member was asked to tell 
the audience about the project for 
which the pin was presented. At this 
kind of meeting a key banker is in a 
particularly favorable position to dis- 
cuss farmer-banker relations, and 
many close and lasting friendships 
with both the juniors and their parents 
and friends are made. 

The head of the state Grange is 
located in Sacramento. This organiza- 
tion is a powerful one in both state 
and national affairs, and a key banker 
who is a member of the order is not 
only able to be of some service, but 
keeps in close touch with this useful 
part of the life of the community. 
The Grange welcomes to membership 
everyone interested in agriculture 
from any angle —merchant, politician, 
farmer, banker, teacher or preacher. 


At Davis, fourteen miles away, is 

the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of California, with a student 
body attracted from all parts of the 
world and a staff of noted teachers and 
investigators. By maintaining con- 
tact with this institution and its per- 
sonnel, these present and future 
farmers and teachers are kept apprised 
of the fact that the banker is interested 
in them and their problems. Meetings 
are held at Davis to strengthen this 
contact further. 

There is an active agricultural 
committee of the local chamber of 
commerce. Working through and with 
this committee, the key banker is able 


to keep a representative group of 
farmers and merchants conversant 
with the work of the State Agricultural 
Committee and the Agricultural Com- 
mission. 

California has an organization called 
the Agricultural Legislative Commis- 
sion. Every agricultural co-operative 
marketing association in the state is a 
member. The legislative commission 
looks after legislation primarily —state 
and national —which may affect farm- 
ing in any way. Many times the 
interests of the farmer 
and banker are identical. 

A key banker finds 
many things to do at the 
fair held in his county. 
There are trophies and 
awards to be presented 
to 4-H Club members 
and Future Farmers of 
America; meetings of 
breeders and other farm- 
ing interests to attend; 
arrangements to be made 
for exhibits and events; 
and other ways to evince 
the interest of the bank- 
ing part of the comnts 
in community affairs. 

The agricultural commissioner of 
the county —the man who looks after 
market inspections, pear blight and 
other disease pests, and is an alto- 
gether busy and useful officer of the 
county and the state department of 
agriculture —is another who appreciates 
the interest the key banker takes in 
his affairs. It is well for the commis- 
sioner to appreciate the banker’s in- 
terest in agriculture because he is an 
influential man, and has many im- 
portant contacts. 

An interest in these agricultural 
activities and particularly the junior 
division —the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers—gives a key banker an 
interesting fund of material for service 
club talks. Those interested in these 
activities are glad to have information 
about their work disseminated from 
this sort of outside source. And 
accounts of such talks in the local 
papers certainly constitute the best 
sort of good will messages to the 
general public. 

This work in Sacramento County is 
made especially pleasant 
because of the whole- 
hearted co-operation of J. 
E. Huntoon, member of 
the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, and of Andrew Miller, 
secretary of the California 
Bankers Association. 

Now let us look in upon 
the activities of another 
key banker whose condi- 
tions are widely different. 

Roy R. Baker, vice- 
president of the Modoc 
County Bank at Alturas, 
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California, holds this office in Modoc 
County. This is one of the largest 
counties in the state, is in the extreme 
northeastern corner and is bordered by 
Nevada and Oregon. This is a big 
range cattle and sheep country with 
extensive timber areas as well. Some 
like to refer to it as a part of the “‘last 
West.” It is a country of magnificent 
distances. 

“What could a key banker find to 
do in Modoc County?’ would be a 
perfectly natural question. Yet Baker 
has worked with his farmers and 
stockmen to the benefit of both the 
agricultural and banking interests. 


HERE is now a farm adviser and a 

strong farm bureau organization in 
the county —a number of active 4-H 
Clubs and a Future Farmers of 
America organization of which every- 
one is proud. Baker helped get these 
started and stands squarely behind 
them. 

Representatives of the live stock 
divisions of the University of Califor- 
nia hold meetings every year in dif- 
ferent parts of the county in order to 
bring the latest developments in the 
sheep and cattle business to the 
growers, and Baker is always actively 
interested in procuring and arranging 
these affairs. 

Backed by Baker and his constitu- 
ents, Modoc County now has a big 
exhibit at the State Fair each year. 
Purebred bulls and rams have been 
bought and distributed, and the dairy 
industry greatly increased. Many 
farmers in the mountain valleys are 
getting regular monthly income from 
dairies because an interest has been 
taken in promoting this phase of the 
live stock industry. 

And everything for the benefit of 
agriculture in this big “out door” 
county can be traced for its inception 
or loyal support to this active key 
banker. 

In Wisconsin, farmer-banker co- 
operation has been responsible for the 
development of a number of the noted 
purebred live stock associations. The 
farmer has benefited by the banker’s 
advice and ability—and particularly 
by the banker’s insistence that full use 
be made of the services of Prof. George 

(Continued on page 26) 





A farmer-banker tour visits a modern poultry house 
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T the present time when the 
foreign exchanges and _ inter- 
national trade have been dis- 

located to an extent hitherto un- 
dreamed in times of peace, it is of 
interest to consider that chief corner- 
stone of the world’s financial edifice, 
the London Money Market. 

Until recently London has been the 
dominant power in world finance by 
reason of England’s enormous trade, 
favorable geographical position, un- 
excelled banking system and_ the 
integrity and industry of the English 
race. In none of the other financial 
centers —Berlin, Amsterdam, Paris or 
New York-—is there the machinery or 
experience to handle and co-ordinate 
the world’s mechanism of exchange. 
This has been made only too painfully 
patent during the last decade, when 
Great Britain, facing crippled indus- 
tries and dwindling foreign markets, 
has of necessity been unable to loan as 
freely as heretofore, and when the 
United States and France, the former 
as the great creditor nation of the 
world and the latter by reason of war 
debts, reparations and complete repu- 
diation of four-fifths of her own obliga- 
tions, both internal and external, have 
built up enormous reserves of gold 
through lack of ability and courage 
to lend back to those nations in 
distress. These two countries between 
them now control over 60 per cent 
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of the world’s entire supply of gold 
for monetary purposes. 

The London money market is com- 
posed of the Bank of England, the 
large commercial banks, London offices 
of foreign banks, acceptance houses, 
bill brokers, security houses and for- 
eign exchange brokers. To under- 
stand fully the position of the Bank of 
England in relation to the whole it 
must be appreciated that, unlike 
Canada which possesses no central 
institution, the entire cash reserves of 
all banks and so ultimately of the 
whole nation, are held by the Bank 
itself. The Bank of England is, there- 
fore, in a unique position to control 
the flow of credit and does so by raising 
or lowering the official rate of dis- 
count—the basic rate for all trans- 
actions in the market. By custom the 
commercial banks pay interest on 
their deposits at 2 per cent below Bank 
Rate: and so, if this rate be raised, 
their rates to the money brokers and 
discount houses must be raised also 
in order to cover increased interest 
charges. So great are the resources of 
the other banks in London, however, 
with large deposits on current account 
upon which no interest is paid, they 





eeing London’s Money Market 


Its Characteristics, Particularly the 
Broader Use of the Acceptance, 
That Distinguish It From New York 


can sometimes offer call money at 
rates showing great disparity with the 
discount rate of the Central Bank. 
Indeed there is nearly always a slight 
difference between Bank Rate and 
Market Rate and if the spread is too 
wide to serve the Bank of England’s 
purpose, then it enters the market 
itself, borrowing money on securities: 
so decreasing the available supply for 
short term advances and finally causing 
the brokers to apply to it for funds on 
its own terms. 


N considering the peculiarities of the 

London money market as opposed to 
that of New York, it must be appre- 
ciated that the acceptance, so universal 
in Europe, is as yet comparatively 
little used in the United States. The 
ramifications of English trade, aided 
considerably by a policy of free trade, 
caused a demand for bills on London 
everywhere, so that sterling has be- 
come almost an international cur- 
rency —freely negotiable. The United 
States, however, has considerably ham- 
pered its foreign trade by the erection 
of tariff barriers, which, while defend- 
able when raised for the purpose of 
aiding young and growing industries, 
seriously hinder the free flow of inter- 
national commerce. To trade, a nation 
must buy as well as sell. In con- 
sequence, then, firms have been estab- 
lished in London for the sole purpose 
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of accepting bills of exchange for ac- 
count of foreign banks and reputable 
export houses, financing trade which 
may never even touch the shores 
of England. For example, trading 
between Germany and South America 
is largely financed in this manner, the 
London acceptance houses receiving a 
moderate commission for their services. 
These acceptances are negotiated and 
dealt in by the bill brokers who form 
what may be termed the outer ring of 
the market, the inner ring being the 
Bank of England and the commercial 
banks, which, although quite independ- 
ent of the central institution, generally 
—but not always—act in conformity 
with its current policy. Furthermore, 
London’s position as an international 
financial center has been considerably 
enhanced by the early encouragement 
of the establishment of foreign banks, 
so that at the present time over two- 
thirds of the countries of the world, 
civilized and uncivilized, have banks 
with London Offices. On the other 
hand, New York has always sedu- 
lously excluded foreign banks, im- 
posing such severe restrictions and 
enforcing such oppressive taxes that 
agencies only have been established 
with limited banking powers. 


T may be of interest to some to 

know how the money brokers obtain 
their borrowed funds with which to 
operate on the market. Every firm is 
of course in direct touch with the banks 
by telephone but each morning around 
10:30, a partner, attired in silk hat and 
morning coat, will ‘“‘make the rounds” 
of its own particular clientele of banks. 
Here he may find that a Near East 
bank has received from an oil company 
operating in foreign territory the 
annual royalty due the respective 
government. The money must be 
loaned at once; so, against approved 
bills and securities, he takes it at an 
agreed rate. Again, some South 
American republic may have remitted 
cover for interest charges falling due a 
few days hence which must not be idle 
until required. If money is plentiful, 
his quotation to banker customers 
will be low, and vice versa. Whatever 
may be the result of his call, however, 
he will have had the opportunity of 
discussing market conditions and pos- 
sibilities with those bankers who 
supply him with requisite funds. 

Until the World War, London was 
the only great free gold market of the 
world. Sterling was always acceptable 
because it was always readily exchange- 
able into gold for international settle- 
ments. Foreign loans could always be 








obtained freely in the market because 
England had a large surplus of capital 
to export on her yearly trading account. 
And so, large foreign balances have 
been attracted to London even though 
interest rates may be low, as they are, 
or rather were, readily withdrawable 
at short notice. 

The facts concerning England’s 
abandonment of the gold standard in 
September, 1931, are now well known. 
A panicky situation in Europe causing 
large withdrawals of sterling balances 
and short term funds, forced England 
to take the momentous step of pro- 
hibiting the export of gold for a stated 
period of six months. Largely due to 
the banking crisis in Germany which 
had only been tided over by London’s 
aid, offsetting short term money in 
that country had become entirely 
frozen. Furthermore, the practice, 
which I have mentioned before, of 
London acceptance houses honoring 
commitments of German banks on 
account of foreign trade, involved 
them in serious loss. At the time of 
the failure of the Darmstadter und 
National Bank, it has been estimated 
that London firms had to take up 
obligations amounting to nearly a 
million pounds sterling daily for which 
no cover had been provided. Yet in 
no case was government aid extended 
or requested, plainly demonstrating the 
great liquidity and strength of the 
individual firms. 

It should be pointed out here that 
the reason why English banks operate 
on cash reserves which would be im- 
possible on this continent is that part 
of their resources are used in the 
discounting of bills, which form a 
particularly liquid and at the same 
time remunerative asset. In the event 
of an emergency the banks are able 
to obtain cash resources from accept- 
ances as they mature, but, as their 
balances are kept with the Bank of 
England, the whole weight of the crisis 
is thrown on the central institution. 
As we have seen before, the bill brokers 
borrow from the banks; the banks, 
acceptances houses and all other 


members of the money market in their 
turn, directly or indirectly, maintain 
their final cash reserves with the Bank 
of England until the nation’s whole 
credit system has been pyramided to a 
tremendous extent. 


The danger of 
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this was seen and pointed out by 
Walter Bagehot, famous London econo- 
mist of the end of the nineteenth 
century, who in his book entitled 
“Lombard Street”’ says: 

“The strain, too, on our banking 
reserves which is caused by the de- 
mands of the bill brokers, is also more 
dangerous than it would be under a 
national system, because that reserve 
is in itself less. The system of keeping 
the entire ultimate reserve at a single 
bank, undoubtedly diminishes the 
amount of reserve which is kept. And 
exactly on that very account the 
danger of any particular demand on 
that reserve is augmented, because the 
magnitude of the fund upon which 
that demand falls is diminished, so 
that our one-reserve system of banking 
combines two evils: first, it makes the 
demand of the broker upon the final 
reserve greater, because under it so 
many bankers remove so much money 
from the brokers; and under it also the 
final reserve is reduced to its minimum 
point, and the entire system of credit 
is made more delicate and sensitive.” 


Saves Time and Paper 


S you enter the lobby of the First- 
Central Trust Company, Akron, 
Ohio, you are greeted by a girl at the 
information desk. She can direct you 
to the real estate department, or the 
trust department, or give you the 
name of your vice-president before you 
step over and introduce yourself. 

But her duties are not merely in the 
way of courtesies to customers, nor is 
her post honorary. She helps con- 
siderably in keeping the wheels moving 
without friction. Telephone messages 
are a special bother unless cared for 
promptly. If the North Akron branch 
of the bank phones in and wants So- 
and-so to call back, it’s highly impor- 
tant that the message gets attention. 

After wearying of pads and slips 
with a profusion of notes on them, the 
information girl started subdividing a 
large piece of paper into “‘boxes” with 
pencil and rule and labeling each box 
with a typewritten heading. Thus the 
officials and branch managers most in 
and out could make sure of receiving 
telephone messages on their return. 

Having all the day’s notes on a 
single sheet this way provides a handy 
reference. If Vice-president Smith 
wants to ask what day it was that Mr. 
Jones called him, the girl can look back 
and tell instantly. To save space she 
adds a word or two in shorthand to 
each note, so that these daily records 
form a handy chronicle — F. B. B. 
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irst Money-Making Devices 


cBy Howard Wright Haines 


fair extent, lies hidden in tombs 

or buried in the earth — greenish, 
golden, tarnished coins and medals — 
put there by loving, fearful or miserly 
hands, in ages long past. The inscrip- 
tions and devices engraved by ancient 
coiners open moldy corridors to new 
vistas of history. Trembling hands of 
modern investigators hold bits of 
hammered metal to scan them as 
evidence of facts to substantiate 
statements upon papyrus, clay or 
stone. Often old coins supply dates 
to define the border line between 
positive history and mere tradition. 
The record of many rulers is written 
unmistakably upon the coins of their 
reign. 

However, strange as it may seem, 
coins were never dated until the 
fifteenth century. Previous to that 
time the age of the coin is determined 
by the legend upon it. Each answers 
to a page of corroborative history and 
the art era to which it belonged. So 
only modern mint-masters have fallen 
to dating their coins. This does not 
mean that artisans in ancient mint- 
rooms were not particular about the 
distinctive appearance of their drachms 
and medallions. They were compelled 
to be particular. It is said that 
Alexander the Great ordained that no 
one should take his portrait on gems but 
Pyrgoteles; no one should paint him 
but Apelles; and no one should stamp 
his head on coins but Lysippus.(*) 
After his death his portrait was 
stamped upon coins because he was 
regarded as somewhat of a divinity. 
But during his reign, at least one chief 
of the money-makers was executed 
for carelessness in coining. He was 
accused of producing a rough sketch 
of his ruler, which was not flattering 
and was also against the rules. 

James C. Ornote of New York City, 
now sixty-six, became a collector in 
his youth. He was impressed with the 
fact that many ancient coins, especially 
those of Syracuse, were apparently 
made with a finesse and technique 
seldom, if ever, excelled by modern 
engravers and minters. He made a 
careful study of ancient methods and 
devices. As years passed, he pur- 
chased odd-looking hammers, punches, 
clumsy cast-iron tongs and shears. 
“*) American Bibliopolist. 
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Courtesy, lhe British Museum 
Upper and lower die used in 91 B. C. 


Graduating from coin-collecting, he 
became a money-tool hunter. Fifteen 
summers ago he unearthed an ancient 
coining press on an old mint site in 
Greece. Exhibiting his find in New 
York with his collection, he refused 
offers of $5,000. 

When this interesting assortment 
of mint equipment was assembled in 
the spacious library of Mr. Ornote’s 
home on Manhattan Island, it filled a 
glass case ten feet long and caught the 
interest of hundreds of guests. Mr. 
Ornote, unaware of the strange events 
to come from so doing, was in the 
habit of unlocking the case when 
visitors were present, taking out the 
ancient coining press, and illustrating 
just how a coin could be molded. 


ON January 6, 1927, after dinner, 

he had made an actual coin from a 
soft ball of metal for Judge Morasch 
of the New York Bar, his wife, their 
son and daughter. The process had 
been enjoyed immensely and after a 
short time Mr. Ornote had carefully 
replaced the press, locked the case, 
and the party had gone downstairs for 
cards and dancing. 

At twelve o’clock Judge Morasch 
approached Mr. Ornote. “I wonder,” 
he said, “if you are willing to entrust 
that old coin press to me for a day. 
John wants to show it to his history 
professor.” 

*T have never loaned it,” replied 
Mr. Ornote pleasantly, “but I will do 
so to you because I know you realize 
how valuable it is to an old idiot like 
me.” As the two stepped from the 
elevator into the library, he was 
saying, “Of course I keep it heavily 


insured, but its loss could not be 
replaced by money.” 

Then, if such a ruddy man as Mr. 
Ornote can turn pale, he did so. He 
had taken the key from his pocket 
and stood behind looking down into 
the case. The coining press was 
gone. 

“Why —why, it isn’t a joke is it, 
Judge?” he stammered, the blood 
coming back to his features. But 
there was no relief to his fear in the 
utter amazement on the face of Judge 
Morasch, who was staring at the square 
of black plush on which the press had 
rested. 

“No, no joke,” he sputtered, still 
half convinced the press was some- 
where in the case. ““You’re sure you put 
it back, aren’t you?” 

‘Positive,’ said Mr. Ornote, whose 
hand trembled perceptibly in getting 
the key into place. “Some one has 
taken it because they have removed 
the little printed placard which I never 
disturb. But how? This is a specially 
constructed lock and I have the only 
keys.”’ He turned quickly to a small 
shelf on which he had hidden the 
second key. ‘“That’s the way,” he 
said, “‘they’ve found it. Let’s hurry, 
Judge—I must see the doorman at 
once!” 

But no strangers had come into the 
residence that evening. The servants 
and guests went into a flutter. ‘‘The 
press?” they buzzed, “that Greek 
press Mr. Ornote prizes so!”’ 

“I'd suggest,” said the Judge, “‘that 
you call an official of the insurance 
company who covered your collection 
and let them put their own investi- 
gators on this at once—this very 
night.” 

Five months later Mr. Ornote was 
among a group of linen-clad tourists 
who crowded the rail when their ship 
was still well out in the Gulf of 
Saloniki. 

*“*At least an hour before we will see 
the Round Castle-Tower of old 
Saloniki,” said the purser. 

But Mr. Ornote hadn’t come to 
Greece to see towers. The coining 
press had been taken back to its native 
land, the detectives had told him in 
New York after a month of careful 
tracing. The press was his and if any 
Greek citizen wanted it returned as a 
national relic, Mr. Ornote saw no 
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of a button, lights 
blazed and all the 
workings of an 
ancient mint were 
revealed. The fur- 
nishings of this 
room, from. the 
crumbly sandstone 
walls to the anvil, 
blackened fire-box, 
forge, tongs, ham- 
mers, pots for mol- 
ten metal, rolling 
table —all had been 
placed to represent 
a Grecian mint of 
400 B. C. 

“This is the only 
authentic reproduc- 
tion of an ancient 
mint I have ever 
found,” marvelled 








Courtesy, Mr. James C. Ornote 


An ancient Greek coining press and the coin it made 


reason why it should be stolen and 
secreted across the waters. 

““Yes,”’ the swarthy customs official 
said to the interpreter at Mr. Ornote’s 
side, “‘the money press was brought in 
by a Mr. Segori some days before. He 
said he was taking it to Corfu Tappa- 
docas, Assistant Minister of Finance, 
in charge of the new museum opening 
in Saloniki.” 

At ten the next morning Mr. Ornote 
made his way along cobble-stone 
streets to enter a modern four-story 
white stone building above which the 
Greek flag flew. By appointment he 
was shown into the green-carpeted 
office of the Honorable Corfu Tappa- 
docas, who, because of his schooling in 
England, speaks and acts like an 
Englishman. 

“It’s a pleasure,” he said, showing 
a row of white teeth, “to have you 
here on old money matters. I under- 
stand you are a collector?” 

“In a small way,” admitted Mr. 
Ornote. 

*“May I ask in which branch of 
numismatics you specialize?” 

‘““Money-making equipment — mostly 
ancient,”’ returned the American. Then 
he decided he might as well get down 
to facts. ‘I’m over here trying to find 
a certain article.” 

““My word!” exclaimed the Minister, 
unable to hide his surprise. “I thought 
I was the only man who went in for 
that end of the study.” He had risen, 
a true Greek type—slender, athletic, 
graceful. ‘‘Won’t you come down to 
the lower quarters to see my own 
collection?” 

“With pleasure,” agreed Mr. Ornote. 
Still he felt he was wasting time as he 
followed the Minister down a flight of 
marble steps. 

Then they passed under a wide 
arch into a darkened chamber and his 
regrets were forgotten. At the touch 


Mr. Ornote. “A 
real die,” he went 
on, lifting a cor- 
roded twenty-pound square of metal 
from the anvil. 

“The oldest we have been able to 
find,’ said the Minister. ‘““That was 
used about 600 B. C. when they en- 
graved the design on the top of the 
iron block, put the pellet of metal on 
it and a second man struck it with a 
sledge.” 

“Those first coins were very clearly 
impressed,’’ mused Mr. Ornote, “‘even 
if they did have only punch marks on 
the other side.” 

Somehow the Minister’s reply faded 
away into nothing. Mr. Ornote had 
turned to look at the massive timbered 
doorway at his left. How easy it was 
to see in the mind’s-eye that short- 
bearded, sandaled, mint-master of cen- 
turies ago. He has 
just stepped across 
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On the soles of his feet soft leather 
pads protrude two inches in front, 
laced closely round the foot by thongs 
through holes in the edges. 

“Old Aristoles has got some kind of 
a new punch fixed up,” he mutters to 
the others. ‘Too hot in here for 
chlamys.’’(*) 


HEY have cast aside their woolen 
cloaks with the heavy beads at the 


corners. Already the master has 
stirred into blaze the smoldering 


embers under the pot of silver slugs. 
Now they have taken the old die to 
put it solidly down in a square hole in 
the heavy timber near the table. 
Another has ladled a dipper of soft 
silver from the steaming and hissing 
pot. Poured on the rolling plate, it 
sputters and gurgles, to be cooled, cut 
into squares and hammered into oblate 
spheres. One of these, held in a pair of 
tongs, is placed carefully on the up- 
turned die. 

“‘Here is my secret,’ speaks the old 
minter, as the helpers pause to wipe 
glistening beads of sweat from their 
brows. “I have put a design on the 
end of the punch. You see, in that way 
we can present our ruler with a double- 
faced coin and do away with the punch- 
marks that have so long disfigured our 
coins on the back.” 

Held carefully, the new punch is 
struck a powerful blow. The silver 
pellet has been flattened and falls 
from the die. 

“‘No—no-—try another,’ urges the 
elder. ‘“‘It is not clearly impressed.” 
Again and again the balls of silver are 
crushed with mighty blows. The 
little room is fairly steaming with the 


(*) A tunic, or loose coat, worn by the ancient Greeks. 
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(Continued on page 27) 





the door-plank, 
pulled the cord of 
his low crowned 
felt hat from about 
his neck, and tossed 
it on the iron hook 
by the fireplace. 
What muscular 
beauty of shoulders 
and arms andcalves 
is exposed by his 
scanty leather 
cloak! “‘Zallas!’ he 
has called to his 
helpers who loiter 
without. Now with 
rough jest they 
have entered— 
three young men — 
care-free, heat- 
bronzed from metal- 
working. 

One has seated 
himself on the pile 
of cast-silver bars to 














unswathe the. linen 
strips from his legs. 


Courtesy, The British Museum 


A Spanish coin press of the seventeenth century and (on the left) upper 
and lower dies used in England in the fourteenth century 
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© fhey Make Small Savings Pay 


N 1930 a savings bank 
in Boston did a cou- 
rageous thing. It adver- 
tised nationally —even 
internationally—in a 
weekly magazine. It se- 
cured world-wide accounts. 

I heard something about 
this at the time and made 
a mental note to skip a 
year or so and then find 
out the answer. I was in- 
terested to learn the re- 
sults. Magazine advertis- 
ing represents a big in- 
vestment; surely the bank 
must have counted on a 
certain and large return. 
Yet how could savings 
accounts be brought in from overseas? 
And had the campaign been a success ? 

“It wasn’t a campaign,” G. A. 
Kyle, assistant treasurer of the Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank, replied to 
my question. “It was only a single 
advertisement, frankly an experiment, 
a part of our participation in Boston’s 
Tercentenary celebration—the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
city. We brought out a map of Boston, 
of antique design in four colors and 
ordered 160,000 copies. These maps 
were given out as souvenirs; many 
visitors mailed them home to friends. 
Incidentally, we had _ requests for 
thousands of maps from various schools 
in distant parts of the country. It 
seems that the people in Iowa and 
other states are more interested in 
Bunker Hill Monument than we 
appear to be right here at home. 

“To facilitate a wide distribution 
of this map we put a quarter-page 
advertisement bearing a coupon in 
The Saturday Evening Post, offering 
to mail a copy to any inquirer without 
charge. The response was prompt and 
interesting. We kept a day-by-day 
record of them, showing where they 
were from, and the number. Requests 
came to us from all forty-eight states 
and twenty foreign countries.” 

I was curious to know how many 
inquiries there had been. 

“A total of about 3,000—which 
meant, I understand, about one-tenth 
of one per cent of the circulation,” 
Mr. Kyle replied. “That probably 
was a fair result for a single chance — 


cBy Fred B. Barton 
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we don’t know. We had no precedent 
to guide us. 

“To every applicant for a map we 
sent a personal letter. This letter was 
friendly and chatty. It thanked people 
for their interest in Boston and said 
that we too thought it was a good 
city because we had done business 
here since 1854. Then we explained 
why this is a good place to bank and 
voiced a cordial invitation to open an 
account with us. A folder called 
‘Save by Mail’ was enclosed with our 
letter. 

“The results? Well, we opened 165 
accounts, totaling $147,160.98. 

“No, I don’t know how these ac- 
counts have been kept up. You see, 
that number of new accounts is hardly 
large enough for special study. We've 
been told, by advertising people, that 
we should have followed up _ these 
inquiries and done this and that, but 
that wasn’t our idea. We are not yet 
ready, and perhaps never will be, to 
advertise widely for business. 

“But this advertisement proved 
what we set out to learn. 

“It proved we can get national, 
even international, business if we want 
it. We tried something new in savings 
bank advertising, and it worked. 
Even though the actual return from 
our magazine advertisement, which 
cost about $2,000, was not large, and 
even though we did not follow up with 
intensive direct mail material, we are 
satisfied with the experiment.” 

There are two reasons why accounts 
might logically be expected to flow by 


rrr 
ed 


mail to Boston, and to the 
Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

First, this bank is a 
mutual savings bank, like 
all of the 196 savings banks 
in Massachusetts. Having 
no stockholders to pay, it 
normally operates at a 
lower overhead and_ so 
pays a higher rate of in- 
terest than do _ savings 
banks in some parts of the 
country. 
uA Secondly, people main- 
Ky tain a sentimental attach- 

ment for the place from 

which they came. If aman 

in Virginia or Wyoming 
spent some of his early years in 
Boston, he likes to go back there, in 
memory if not in person. It fulfills a 
sentimental obligation to do some 
banking back home. 


ET these reasons alone could not 

explain entirely this bank’s success, 
for the 165 new accounts that came 
from forty-eight states and twenty 
countries were only a tiny addition to 
a banking-by-mail business which was 
already world-wide. I was curious to 
know what a bank could offer that 
would tempt any person, living in a 
town that had banking facilities, to 
go to the trouble of depositing money 
by mail. I asked if there is any limit 
to smallness. 

“No, we’ve never refused any ac- 
count because of the small amount 
offered for deposit. We started with 
five-cent accounts and today are the 
largest savings bank in New England. 
We never advertised until seven or 
eight years ago. Up to that time we 
grew by word-of-mouth publicity. 
That is why we are willing to open 
small accounts; we have found that 
they grow.” 

So Mr. Kyle spoke, and I was 
surprised. 

*‘Do you mean you actually welcome 
nickel accounts,” I asked bluntly. I 
had assumed that the “five cents’’ idea 
was just part of the bank’s name, or 
perhaps an interesting feature of its 
history of many, many years ago when, 
a nickel was money instead of a tele- 
phone call. Surely, in these days of 
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service charges, of banks’ analyzing 
their costs of doing business and re- 
jecting unprofitable accounts, it would 
be impossible for even a kind-hearted 
Boston bank to do much with a nickel. 

But Mr. Kyle assured me that five 
cents is still a bankable commodity -in 
the City of Boston. He even offered 
to open an account for me for that sum. 

“Of course we know that it costs us 
much more than that to open any 
account,” he added. “Yet we accept 
very small accounts and do it gladly. 
Some, of course, start small and never 
amount to anything. There’s a fairly 
large mortality, but—well, here 
we are.” 


Boston Five Cents 
could afford to be 
accounts at this time. 

“Savings banks may have been 
overloaded with money in New York, 
but that hasn’t been true of us,” 
replied Mr. Kyle. ‘““The New York 
limit for accounts is $7,500 while ours 
is $4,000, which makes quite a dif- 
ference. No, we haven’t been bur- 
dened with money; our cash on hand 
has remained just about right. Nor 
are we hesitant about inviting new 
accounts. 

“Our West Roxbury office conducted 


Savings Bank 
inviting new 
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“We noticed that our banking 
house, on historic School Street, was 
in a territory that needed a clock,” 
Mr. Kyle said in explanation. ‘So 
the bank decided to buy a clock as a 
service to this community. We got a 
good one, and had it projected from 
the corner of the building so that it is 
clearly visible for a distance from four 
directions.” 

On this clock the bank placed what 
Mr. Kyle terms “our best piece of 
advertising for 1931.” It consists of 
three words: ‘Time to Save.” 

“It isn’t,” he explains deprecatingly, 

“as catching a phrase as ‘Say it 





Withdrawals may be made at 
any time in person or by mail, I 
learned. Those who need a part 
of their deposit a few weeks before 
interest dates when withdrawal 
would mean forfeiture of interest 
may use their bank book as col- 
lateral foraloan. This and other 
courtesies, such as mailing divi- 
dends, furnishing income records 
for tax purposes and the like, 
this bank, like other savings 
banks of Massachusetts, does as 
pleasantly for its unseen depositors 
as it does for those residing with- 
in visiting distance of its home 
office and two branches. 

“But aren’t the accounts of 
some so much trouble that you 
want to write them a letter and | 
ask them to take their business 
elsewhere?”’ I asked in surprise. 

“Surely,” Mr. Kyle responded 
promptly. “We get out of pa- 
tience, just like other folks. But 
we don’t write the letter until 
we cool off. There’s nothing accom- 
plished by saucy letters.” 

A far-sighted policy, that, if any 
bank or business organization could 
live up to it. I began to see why 
accounts stay with the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank; why it numbers 
180,000 depositors with 104 millions 
on deposit and assets of 110 millions. 


you have to work along on a me- 

thodical basis if you’re going to be 
able to take fliers in magazine advertis- 
ing and not greatly care whether they 
prove profitable or not. This bank, I 
thought, must have a definite program 
of development. I was curious to 
learn about it. 

But first, why should a bank want 
more business just now? Haven’t all 
savings banks been sluggish with too 
many funds? Didn’t the Emigrant 
Savings Bank in New York City 
advertise that people should withdraw 
part of their savings and buy clothes 
and homes and motor cars now? And 
didn’t the public, paradoxically 
enough, actually increase its deposits at 
the Emigrant instead of reduce them? 

I asked how it happened that the 
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The Boston Five Cents 


Savings Bank 
30 School St. 
Jarnaica Plain West Roxbury 
696 Centre St. 1906 Centre St. 


with Flowers,’ but still it’s not 
bad for brevity, and if you'll 
forgive the joke, it’s always 
timely. It sums up a bank’s story 
in three words. Our clock and 
its short selling talk hit some 
people 300 times a year.” 


HE two branches of this bank 
likewise have clocks which also 
bear this three-word phrase. They 
are known, and are so called on 
the company’s billboard adver- 





tising, as “The bank with the 
clock.” 
There’s a_ steady trickle of 


| other advertising, much of it 
| humble but most of it effective. 
| Some of it consists of blotters, 
| which are especially welcome to 
| school children. A short, punchy 
| sales message of about eighty 
| words is used on many pieces 
| of the bank’s literature, especially 


that which goes to children. It’s 





a campaign in that district from Feb- 
ruary to October, 1931, which brought 
in 2,700 new accounts. These we 
undoubtedly will follow up. 

“The way we obtained this new 
business was as follows. We secured 
an excellent cookbook, one that 
retails for $2, and sent out well-trained 
canvassers to present this to house- 
wives who opened a new account for 
not less than $1. 

“We figured that the matter of 
savings should be among the important 
things in the conduct of any family and 
surely food is vital. By linking a 
cookbook with a savings account we 
added an appeal which resulted in 
these new accounts. The number is 
especially gratifying in a year like 
1931 which one would not think 
exactly favorable to savings.” 

Advertising has had to operate on 
a reduced budget in most banks and 
no one, either in Boston or elsewhere, 
is thinking up new ways in which to 
spend money. Yet the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank achieved another 
feat of advertising during the lean 
year of 1931. 

It erected a clock. 


good. 
Here it is—see if you can beat 
it for terseness and persuasiveness. 


SAVE 


Money is not the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. It is 
only a tool, but it will do more 
things—it will put more things 
at your command—than almost 
any other tool of man. There- 
fore SAVE, even at a sacrifice! 
For ‘‘save’’ merely means, do 
not waste. SAVE! You will 
find it worth while in the end. 
Open a bank account with us. 
Children are welcome. 


One effective blotter illustration 
shows a small girl standing on a chair, 
“doing the dishes.’ The caption 
reads: ‘Earning her first deposit.” 

Last year, the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, through its Jamaica 
Plain office, which has achieved dis- 
tinction through its “Bank for Little 
Folks,”’ issued a colorful book which 
tells an important story in simple 
words. Only a few sentences appear 
on each page, with illustrations in 
color. The book is titled “‘A Nickel 
Can Grow and Grow and Grow.” It 
is a primary lesson in economics. The 
text shows clearly how well this bank 
combines sound banking efficiency with 
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an appreciation of all that affects 
human beings. This book shows 
children how they may have “fun” 
doing important things. 

Here’s an extract from the text: 


A sav-ings bank is a place to put your 
mon-ey so you cannot lose it. Folks often 
lose mon-ey. No one ever loses what is put 


in a sav-ings bank. 

The man at the bank will pay you for 
let-ting him take your mon-ey. Some day 
you can get back all you put in and more 


ee ae 

The folks at this great bank are glad to 
see boys and girls. Go in soon. Go now 
if you can. 


“We have never used a standard 
school saving system,’ Mr. Kyle says. 
*‘We believe a child is more impressed 
with the reality of banking when he 
comes in personal contact with the 


actual banking machinery. We felt. 


it so important to acquaint children 
with the mechanics of savings that we 
designed and fitted a part of our 
Jamaica Plain Office especially for 
little folks.” 

And _ incidentally, youngsters are 
not “kiddies” to this bank, but little 
folks. There is no patronizing; no 
talking down to them. They may 
be small in stature, but in the bank’s 
eyes they are just as important as any 
depositors. 

In fact, they tell you, at this big 
bank which does large things with 
little sums, that they get more of a 
kick out of an account opened with a 
cigar-box full of pennies than from 
some $4,000 account opened with a 
certified check. The small account 
has some promise of growth, and that’s 
always interesting. There’s an inspira- 
tion in helping young people. 

Yes, they make it pay; and that’s 
why there’s a permanence to the 
welcome they give a small depositor. 
Be he a school child in Boston or a 
sailor on a United States battleship 
in foreign waters, he and his money 
are received gladly. The bank, by 
employing shrewd investment sense 
and sound banking practices, keeps the 
money working which makes accounts 
grow. 

More than three years ago this bank 
added savings bank life insurance to 
its services. The law that permits 
this is unique in mutual savings bank- 
ing and peculiar to Massachusetts. 

With no salesmanship other than 
an over-the-counter explanation to 
inquirers, the Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank wrote over a million dollars’ 
worth of savings bank insurance in 
1931, about $100,000 a month. This, 
they feel, is a tremendous service to 
the citizens of Massachusetts. 

All of this indicates forcefully that 
the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
appreciates the closeness of savings 
banking to human beings, and that it 
is alive to its responsibilities and keen 
to meet them. 
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Bounce, bounce, bounce. . another 
check gives an impersonation of a 


rubber ball. Or another note proves 
a sour one. 


Protesting checks and notes is a daily 


task in every bank, an unpleasant, 
tedious task. 


McBee has developed a method of 
handling protest forms which saves from 
three to four hours a day, depending 
upon the number of items to be handled. 


The McBee method replaces the usual 
one of writing out in long hand the 
Certificate of Protest form and a notice 
for each endorser. 









ASK the McBee man to 
show you the folder ex- 
plaining this new, simple, 
efficient method of hand- 

ling protest forms. SS 


The 
M:Bee 
Company 


General Offices @ Athens, Ohio 
OTHER FACTORIES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 





cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


Cashier, First National Trust and Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, California 


TOCK Exchange quotations are 
S in some cases less than the pro- 

portionate amount of cash and 
government’ securities per share. 
Which is equivalent to some such 
situation as the following: A merchant 
desires to sell his business and on 
inquiry I find that he owns his prem- 
ises, stock-in-trade and fixtures, and 
has no debts. He has also $10,000 in 
the bank and so I make an offer to 
him for the business as 
a going concern. I tell 


distance telephone, had issued per- 
emptory instructions to the bank to 
make the loan or close their doors. 
Such a thing, if true, would constitute 
a record of speed in governmental 
operations. 


* * * 


A banker in a middle-western city 
writes: “For years we have been 
accepting the stock of certain local 

concerns as collateral 





him that if he will in- 
clude the $10,000 in the 
bank, I will give him 
$7,500 for the whole 
works. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, 
vice-president of the 
Futurity National, com- 
menting on the tendency 
to make charges for 
all sorts of bank services, 
says that as soon as he 
gets too old to work he 
will ask the bank, in 
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without much question. 
They consist of several 
mortgage guarantee 
companies, a local life 
insurance concern, and 
one or two finance com- 
panies. Quotes were 
maintained locally by 
the directors and large 
stockholders at a yield 
of about 5 per cent on 
the investment. Now 
they have fallen to less 
than half their former 
quotations and there is 
not a bank in town but 








recognition of many 
years of faithful service, to give him 
the lobby chair concession. 


+ * * 


A noticeable feature of these times 
is a great decrease in the number of 
bond circulars. A few years ago the 
mails were cluttered up with quantities 
of offering lists, sent indiscriminately 
farand wide. Now the houses are evi- 
dently revising their lists and cutting 
down on what must be a very expen- 
sive service. The same applies to 
other direct-mail advertising, and the 
result, quite possibly, may be that the 
value of what is left is much enhanced. 
Now would be a good time to increase 
the bank’s use of direct mail adver- 
tising, if done skillfully. It is a spe- 
cialized field, however, and a lot of 
money can be frittered away uselessly 
unless some real care and time go into 
the job. 


* * * 


Strange tales go around about 
banks refusing loans. Recently we 
were informed that a certain bank had 
declined to make a loan on the secu- 
rity of United States Government 
bonds, and that within a few hours, in 
response to a telegraphic complaint, 
the federal government, over the long- 


has loans that are not 
properly covered. In 
some cases the banks have succeeded 
in getting payments or more collateral, 
and in others they have permitted 
their more substantial customers to 
carry on unsecured until the loans can 
be reduced from income. To attempt 
to sell out all the distress loans secured 
by these local stocks would have been 
to break the market completely. The 
amazing thing about the situation is 
that we as bankers have known right 
along that the prices quoted have 
simply been attempts to peg the 
market at certain levels, and never did 
represent real market prices. At any 
time a large holding dumped into the 
market would have broken clear 
through to the cellar. Yet no one 
seems to have as much as thought 
about it.” 


* * * 


The month’s best advertising head- 
line: “DOLLARS NEVER GO OUT 
OF STYLE.” 


* * * 


About this time last year in this 
column, we made the statement that 
school savings were the outstanding 
example of profitless banking and 
should be dropped, and a number of 
correspondents took us to task for the 


position. Now comes word that the 
Spokane Savings Bank is giving up 
some $250,000 in school savings, and 
distributing to 30,000 children. They 
state that it was costing them $12,000 
a year to run the department and that 
the expense is unjustified. Inciden- 
tally, the amounts quoted represent 
nearly $8.50 per account, which is a 
good deal higher than the averages in 
banks we have seen. 


* * * 


A banker was asked what line of 
business had so far withstood the 
depression in his locality. Surpris- 
ingly he replied: ‘““Those concerns 
that sell clothing on the installment 
plan.”’ Of all the businesses that we 
have distrusted and considered un- 
sound, the installment-garment people 
seemed to have been the worst. How- 
ever, our friend went on to say that 
these people took a markup of 100 per 
cent and wrote off all uncollected 
installments after sixty days. He 
added that their good position was 
being menaced by the crowding-in of 
competition by other merchants with 
distress stocks, who were cutting prices. 


* * * 


A banker who has quite a line of 
mortgage loans says that he thinks he 
knows of a way to make all such loans 
100 per cent safe in the future. He 
says that he will have the appraiser 
endorse the note. 


* * * 


The president of a large city bank 
is a shrewd judge of human nature. 
Every morning at nine the officers 
gather for a meeting, and come out to 
the platform a few minutes after ten. 
There is usually a group of people in 
the lobby by that time. The president 
took pains to acquire a number of 
funny stories and managed to get one 
of them off each day as the meeting 
broke up. The result was that the 
group came out of the meeting with a 
unanimous smile instead of the gloomy 
expressions they might have worn 
when certain “problems” had been 
discussed. 


* * * 


The ‘height of something or other” 
was exemplified recently when we 
received a draft for collection from a 
publishing concern. It was for $10, 
drawn on some person who had begun 
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to buy books on time and had stopped 
paying installments. We were expected 
to make a personal “effort to collect” 
and if successful might receive 25 
cents, not otherwise. In big type on 
the bottom of the form was: ‘“‘Prompt- 
ness and Diligence in Collecting This 
Item Will Ensure Our Continued Pat- 
ronage.’ We returned the whole 
thing to the publisher, saying that we 
were not interested in that sort of 
business and referring them to some 
good clients of ours who were in the 
collection business on a 50-50 basis. 


+» £ * 


Los Angeles banks have finally dis- 
continued their Saturday night open- 
ing. Many of the suburban branches, 
and a few of the downtown banks, 
opened from 6-8 on Saturday night, a 
hangover from the situation caused 
many years ago by the “Day and 
Night” banks which kept open for 
twenty-four hours a day. One bank 
had been built without any doors at 
all. They discovered that the amount 
of interest earned in a day is exactly 
the same whether one staff of clerks is 
on the payroll or two, and the extra 
convenience to the public attracted 
mostly small and unprofitable ac- 
counts—few good, large ones. So 
they began first to curtail their hours 
and close at 6 p. m., then to conform 
to the regular banking hours. The 
Saturday night openings were not 
started in the newer branches but 
were maintained in the old, and 
managers and clerks had to while away 
a few hours between the morning 
closing and the six o’clock opening. In 
a big city they often resided far from 
the bank and the result was that it was 
scarcely worth while to go home. The 
Saturday evening two hours was a 
nightmare of cashing pay checks and 
all sorts of small business. Now they 
are all on the regular clearing house 
schedule. 


* * * 


In The Burroughs Clearing House 
for April was an article entitled 
“Those Troublesome Dormant Ac- 
counts,” by A. L. White. It contained 
the following: “One savings bank in 
New York City has been accused — 
by some people who are not in posses- 
sion of the facts and laws governing 
banks—of using the unclaimed 
amounts to build a handsome new 
building. The fact of the matter is 
that the banks cannot do anything 
with these sums and find the un- 
claimed accounts a very great nui- 
sance.”” We mention this here be- 
cause once before in this column we 
drew attention to the same tale from 
another source. The story that banks 
use unclaimed deposits to build new 
buildings is very old. We remember it 
in England twenty-five years ago, and 
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Main office in - 
SAN JOSE 
Population 
os ¢,6 $ 7 


ONE of the 410 offices through 
which this banking organization renders 
statewide correspondent service. —»—- Head 
offices are in the two Federal Reserve cities 
in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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it was told then as having been in 
circulation fifty years previously. 
Every once in a while it emerges anew. 


* * * 


In the operation of a small loan 
department, use the word “‘co-maker”’ 
rather than “endorser” and make the 
co-maker sign on the face of the note 
jointly and severally with the prin- 
cipal borrower. It serves the useful 
purpose of emphasizing his respon- 
sibility in the co-maker’s mind, and if 
it should be necessary to collect from 
him, the fact that he is a joint promissor, 
and not merely a guarantor, is helpful. 


* * * 


Another small-loan department 
angle: Charge $1 minimum and make 
the note read for a long enough time 
so that the dollar will not violate the 
anti-usury law. 

+ * * 

Mr. A. Clemandot, of Redus Broth- 
ers, Shannon, Mississippi, writes com- 
menting on our article entitled ““What 
is Liquidity?” in a recent issue of this 


anadian 


MERICAN confreres will find 
A that the new tax on checks will 
produce a flock of chores for 
banks and considerable revenue for 
the government if Canada’s experience 
in this form of taxation, by means of 
stamps instead of direct charge to the 
customer’s account, is any guide. For 
seventeen years Canadian bank officers 
have pored over the numerous amend- 
ments to the stamp tax act and bank 
tellers have moistened stamps of all 
hues and denominations. Business 
firms generally comply rigidly with the 
act and take considerable punishment 
from their customers. An executive 
of a large wholesale firm stated 
recently that unstamped checks re- 
ceived from country customers had 
increased 100 per cent since the 
increase of the Canadian tax from two 
to three cents on checks up to $100. 
Now and again a prosecution takes 
place as evidenced by a recent court 
case at London, Ontario, where a 
forgetful check writer was assessed 
$5.25 for omitting to stamp a check. 
The check tax can be accurately 
termed a “‘nuisance tax” as far as the 
banks are concerned. The collection 
of the tax and the careful inspection of 
all negotiable instruments to see that 
the proper stamps have been affixed 
imposes additional routine duties on 
the banks and records: must also be 
kept of stamps held for sale. The 


publication. He had bank experience 
in France and tells us that in that 
country the trade acceptance is not an 
unqualified promise to pay, as in 
English-speaking countries, but merely 
prima facie evidence of the contract, 
that the merchandise may be returned 
to the seller, or that in other ways the 
deal may fall through and the bank 
can have recourse only on the endorser. 
This is an important difference in the 
laws relating to  negotiability as 
between the English-speaking coun- 
tries and the Latin group. 


* * * 


The whole of the R.F.C. and other 
emergency measures are based on the 
idea that we are facing a temporary 
condition. It is one thing to tide over 
a bad situation by temporary measures, 
and quite a different one to readjust a 
permanent change in essentials. Time 
alone will show how far the present 
position is temporary and how far 
permanent, but in the meantime most 
bankers will take the prudent course 
of treating it as if it were permanent 


Notes and 


By G. A. G. 


Canadian act was introduced as a 
war measure in 1915 and has been 
amended several times until it is 
almost a cast-iron affair. Receipts in 
lieu of counterchecks were used by 
banks in the early stages but the 
government lost no time in widening 
the field of taxation. The banks have 
also tried out various methods to 
lessen the work at the counter. The 
sale of embossed check books to cus- 
tomers was attempted but the changes 
in the tax schedule from time to time 
nullified this advantage. Customers 
were encouraged to stamp their check 
books in advance but this practice 
proved unpopular as clients found that 
an error in a stamped check cost them 
a lot of bother or two cents. 


* * * 


Holdups at Vancouver, B. C., are 
being conducted on a high plane, 
according to reports emanating from 
the Coast City. Gunmen recently used 
the mails to return a number of checks 
stolen in a raid on a chain store. 
Vancouver bankers, it is said, are much 
impressed with this new technique and 
congestion in the “Stop Payment” 
department may be relieved. 


* * x 
Canadian trust companies are blaz- 


ing an original trail in advertising 
copy. A very interesting series of an 
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and getting their houses in order 
accordingly. 
Oo * * 

The London Financial News be- 
lieves that the “reflation” experiment 
in this country has failed and “‘we are 
now being treated to an object lesson 
in the tremendous difficulty of expand- 
ing against the obstructive influence 
of business depression the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
can only have an appreciable effect if 
conducted on reckless lines a 
The fact is that in times of depressed 
business those who are fit to be lent 
to do not borrow and those who want 
to borrow are not fit to lend to.” 
This is to some extent confirmed by 
the news comments we constantly see 
in the papers. On one hand the banks 
are scolded for refusing to expand 
loans, and on the other belabored on 
account of the terrific failures. One 
thing is certain: that the banker who 
puts safety first and conserves his 
liquid resources is more likely to sur- 
vive than the one who loans regardless 
of the state of his bank. 


Comment 


educational nature on trust activities 
has already been published co-opera- 
tively by a group of trust companies 
and attracted much favorable atten- 
tion. Recent copy has also included a 
full page advertisement of the National 
Trust Company in which the legal 
position of holders of industrial bonds. 
has been outlined in an instructive 
article. The copy was written by one 
of its officers, an eminent corporation 
counsel, and was prompted by articles. 
and discussions appearing in the press. 
In presenting the article it is stated 
that “it is written in the hope that it 
will constitute a further contribution 
towards a more widespread under- 
standing among investors of the posi- 
tions occupied by holders of bonds of 
industrial concerns.” The _ interest 
aroused by the National Trust article 
would indicate that the public appre- 
ciates this type of constructive service: 
and it is evident that educational copy 
of a similiar nature has interesting 
possibilities. 


* * * 


Canada is probably unique inas- 
much as many of her banks and financial 
institutions are much older than the: 
Dominion itself. This feature has been 
brought home recently by the com- 
memoration of anniversaries of two 
chartered banks, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and the Bank of Toronto. 


The: 
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Bank of Nova Scotia is celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary this month 
and its history is replete with incidents 
which only a century of banking can 
produce. The bank was at the mature 
age of thirty-five years and already 
an important factor in maritime 
affairs when the Dominion of Canada 
was born. From a small local bank at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, it has taken its 
place in the front rank of the country’s 
banking institutions and contributed 
to the development of Canada and 
countries abroad where it has estab- 
lished itself. Little did the first 
cashier know that the following in- 
significant notice appearing in the 
Royal Gazette at Halifax on August 1, 
1832, heralded the birth of a powerful 
factor in the upbuilding of a new 
country: 

As required by the Act of In- 
corporation, Notice is hereby 
given that the sum of Fifty 
Thousand Pounds has been ac- 
tually paid on account of the 
subscriptions to the stock of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, and that the 
bank will be opened for business 
as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are completed. 

By order of the President 
and Directors, 
JAMES ForMAN, Cashier 


* * * 


Glimpses into the past with its 
booms, depressions, panics and finan- 
cial troubles all of which were tem- 
porary setbacks in a steady advance, 
are revealed in the history of the Bank 
of Toronto which has been issued to 
commemorate its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. In the year 1932 this little 
booklet makes refreshing reading not 
only as a record of the progress of one 
of Canada’s oldest and conservative 
banks but also as evidence that the 
problems of today will be relegated to 
the background tomorrow. The Bank 
of Toronto commenced business on 
July 8, 1856, at Toronto, which was 
then a _ bustling colonial town of 
41,000 population. The railway boom 
was on and immigrants were pouring 
into the country. One year later the 
bank faced its first depression which 
was a year of panic in many countries 
and passed it with flying colors. The 
history shows that the development 
of the bank was largely parallel with 
the economic history of Canada which 
has been one of consistent expansion 
punctuated with periods of prosperity 
and depression. The Bank of Toronto 
has preferred to hew out its own career 
and it is recorded that it has never 
merged with or purchased another 
bank. The nearest it ever came to a 
merger was when it took over the 
business of two branches of a bank 
which went into liquidation earlier in 
the century. One significant passage 
is recorded in the history which would 
indicate that though we live, we do 
not learn. In 1869 in the height of 
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THREE-FOLD 
BANDIT RELIEF 


FOR BANKS 


24 Hours 
A Day 


ELIEF from banditry can 
R be accomplished by the 
installation of effective protec- 
tion on the premises . . . pro- 
tection that enables the bank 
to control any situation with- 
out danger of personal vio- 
lence. » » The first step in 
effective protection is a quick, sure way of driving the bandits 
from the bank. The Diebold-Lake Erie Electrical Tear Gas System 
drives the bandits out of the bank and harmlessly renders them 
easy subjects for police attention. (Reduces hold-up insurance 
rates 25%.) » » The second step is a positive and instantane- 
ous means of locking up all exposed funds in the bank to protect 
them during the confusion that follows a hold-up attack. With the 
Diebold (*) Tellers’ Safety Locker all money in tellers’ control can 
be simultaneously deadlocked under physical protection. »  » 
The third step is a sure means of secretly notifying the authorities 
of a kidnapping attack, either at night or early morning. The Die- 
bold Silent Signal Combination Lock secretly and silently notifies 
the authorities when the user is forced to open the lock by the 
bandits. » » These three principles of hold-up protection were 
developed to bring relief to banks from a daily growing menace. 
They will help you “detour” as well as defeat the bandits. 


(*) The Tellers’ Safety Locker daily balances the teller’s re 
sponsibility with physical protection and provides for 
each teller exclusive delayed control over surplus funds, 


DIEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK CO.,. Canton, Ohio 


Over Seventy Years of Protection Service 





ITHOUT obligation please send your book, “Bank Bandits Detour.” 


Institution 
Individual 





City. State. 
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World’s Tallest Hotel— 46 Stories High 


CHICAGO’S 
Favorite Hotel 


The cheery, friendly atmos- 
phere, perfect service and 
spirit of real hospitality at 
the Morrison have made it 
Chicago’s leading hotel. 


All downtown is at your door 
because of its central location 
in the “Heart of the Loop.”’ It 
is the nearest hotel in the city 
to stores, offices, theatres and 
railroad stations. 


Guest rooms in the Morrison 
Hotel are luxuriously fur- 
nished yet reasonably priced. 
All rooms have outside expo- 
sure with bath, circulating 
ice water, bed-head reading 
lamp and Servidor. There 
are automatic garage facil- 
ities available for the con- 
venience of guests with cars. 
Be sure to stop at the Morri- 
son. You will agree it is a 
great hotel in a great city. 
SPECIAL FLOOR 
RESERVED FOR LADIES 


2,500 ROOMS — $3.00 UP 
LEONARD HICKS 


Managing Director 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 




















prosperity which followed confedera- 
tion, William Gooderham, the president, 


| predicted a period of hard times and 





| criticized the farmers for holding on 


to their grain because prices were 
falling. The record shows that the 
president was right, for the panic of 
1873 was not far off. 


* * * 


In scoring “‘time-table” methods in 
the transfer of money by banks and 
other large firms, a Scotland Yard 
official said recently: “If only the 
transfer of money in London was 
irregular instead of by clockwork, 
half of the holdups would be stopped.” 
The police official’s criticism is prob- 
ably justified and could equally be 
applied to many institutions on this 
side of the pond. There is no doubt 
that nearly all bank holdups are care- 
fully planned and every detail taken 
into consideration. Evidence taken in 
a recent case in Canada showed that a 
trio of would-be bandits had investi- 
gated six banks in one city and elimi- 
nated all but one. The door was too 
narrow at one institution, one bank 
did not keep sufficient cash in its cages 
to make it worth while, and another 


| bank was poorly located for a get-away. 
| Only minor details saved others from 


attack. 
* * * 

It may be that more buttons are 
turning up on the collection plate, but 
at any rate some of the Ontario min- 
isters are showing more than a passing 
interest in world monetary problems. 
At a gathering in Toronto, which it is 
understood was called as a Ministerial 
conference, the meeting opened with 


| prayer and, according to press reports, 
| gotright down to the business at hand — 





which turned out to be a discussion 
and criticism of the economic system, 
including banks and banking. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the bank- 
ing exponents did not find time to get 
around to Section 88 of the bank act. 
Here now would have been a topic of 
considerable scope and there could have 
been several little points clarified for 
the guidance of bank solicitors. There 
is, however, a gleam of sunshine in all 
this for tellers. With so much light on 
banking problems, it is possible that 
the gospel of better banking will be 
carried to Mission Band secretaries 
and Ladies Aid treasurers. 
* x * 

“T cannot understand the attitude 
of suspicion and distrust generally 
adopted by bankers,” said the gar- 
rulous customer pompously as_ he 
watched the paying officer scan his 
check closely. The teller smiled but 
said nothing and stepping to one side 
of his bullet-proof enclosure to avoid 
the holdup alarm, he pressed the 
burglary catch on his cash drawer and 
prepared to pay the check. ‘Man, 
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you know, is fundamentally honest,” 
said the oracle, raising his voice for the 
benefit of the lobby. The teller was 
still smiling as he pushed a bundle of 
fraud circulars to one side and counted 
out the cash. ‘‘The day is at hand 
when the Oriental principle of mutual 
trust will be the basis of our banking,” 
said the loquacious one with a flourish 
after he had re-checked the currency 
four times. The teller nodded approv- 
ingly and turned to write a charge- 
back on a forged endorsement. ‘‘Man, 
you know, is fundamentally —,” began 
the customer all over again but he 
stopped. ‘“‘My bill-case,”’ he shouted. 
“My pocket has been picked. I 
remember now a man jostled me as I 
was coming in the bank.” The teller 
was just about to say ‘““Man,you know, 
is fundamentally —,”’ but he stopped. 
What was the use? 


* * * 


A fifty-cent counterfeiting ring, 
which it is said operated in southern 
Saskatchewan and the Peace River 
district in Alberta, has been uncovered 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police at Regina. Spurious coins 
resembling Canadian half-dollars were 
manufactured composed of 89.1 per 
cent tin, 4.1 per cent copper and 6.9 
per cent antimony. While excellent 
imitations, the coins were easily de- 
tected by their light weight. Canadian 
fifty-cent pieces are composed of 90 
per cent silver and 10 per cent copper 
and weigh 11.665 grams. The bogus 
coins weighed 8.37 grams. With 
several arrests and the seizure of con- 
siderable paraphernalia, police believe 
that the counterfeiting gang has been 
definitely broken up. 

* * * 

Accountant (preparing branch half- 
yearly profit return): There seems to 
be something wrong here. After 
charging up Dominion corporation 
tax, provincial corporation tax, town 
business tax, real estate tax, provincial 
staff income tax, Dominion staff in- 
come tax, excise tax and postage tax, 
we have a profit of about 85 cents. 

Manager: It doesn’t seem right 
does it? Ah, I have it! The telegraph 


tax. You forget that we have to wire 
our figures to head office. 
Accountant (triumphantly): Bal- 
anced. 
ok * * 


Canadian artists apparently have a 
pretty low opinion of the coinage of 
the Dominion. Here at least is one 
section of the money-chasing public 
where the receipt of some small change 
generates nothing except a bad head- 
ache or a bilious attack. A Hamilton 
art expert says: “Canadian coins are 
essentially commercial in design and 
not artistic. A Toronto artist drags 
them further into the mire by stating 
that “Canada’s coins are infernally 
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PuspLic CONFIDENCE. 
Can You Regain it 














Changing conditions; how to meet 
them. Dwindling confidence; how 
to restore it. Diminishing returns; 
how to stem them! Four days— 
9:30 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. every 
day—solid sessions crammed with 
fact-finding discussions..... You 
are invited to attend this annual 
conference which will change the 
conception of the uninitiated 
concerning a convention. 


90 informative talks and discus- 





and Minds for Mutual Benefit 


sions by 90 financial advertis- 
ing and merchandising leaders. 
Every bank, trust company and 
investment concern interested in 
meeting the problems of today 
should have one or more repre- 
sentatives at this conference. 


An exhibit of over 200 panels 
will contain the direct mail, news- 
paper, billboard and window ad- 
vertising of the nation’s leading 
financial institutions. 


For hotel reservations and convention details address Preston E. Reed, 
Executive Secretary, Suite 1752—231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


17TH ANNUAL CONVENTION - SEPTEMBER 12. 13+ 14+ 15 





CONGRESS HOTEL - CHICAGO 
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100,000 
TRANSIT 
CHECKS 
DAIL Y: 


a 
LEGIBILITY 


Bank employees handling a large volume of items 


WY 


~— 


always welcome the appearance of Gilbert Safety 
checks because the check background is plain. There 
is no pattern to reduce the instant readability. Vari- 
ations in ink tones still produce a sufficient contrast 


to insure correct reading at a glance. 


The safety features of Gilbert Safety Bond are its 
chemical content which produce a brown stain where 
fraudulent attempt is made with ink eradicator, and 
the delicate surface colors that are immediately re- 


moved leaving a white spot when erasures are tried. 


Ask your printer or lithographer for sample checks 


printed on Gilbert Safety Bond. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


THE LEGIBLE SAFETY 
* 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of High Grade Bonds and Ledgers for Forty Years in a 
Modern Mill by Experienced Craftsmen Keyed to High Quality Production. 
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ugly in design and execution and could 
not be compared with the beauty of 
the ancient Greek coinage.” ‘Old 
Bill,” the doorman of the main branch, 
has also entered the controversy. He 
believes that since the depression, 
Canadian coins have become very 
similiar to those of ancient Greece. 
That is, they are extinct as a tipping 
medium. 


The County Key Banker 
at Work 


(Continued from page 12) 


Humphrey and the animal husbandry 
division of the University of Wisconsin 
in their program of buying the right 
individuals of the right breeding —and 
following through with this advice in 
their breeding operations. 

In some of the southern states one- 
crop farming has been superseded by 
a system that demands cows for 
producing milk and butter for the 
family; hogs and poultry for meat and 
eggs, and a garden for vegetables —in 
addition to the field crops. 

Key bankers working’ through 
county committees and clearing houses 
have been responsible for this develop- 
ment which will have a lasting and 
permanent effect on the prosperity of 
the sections where these common- 
sense plans have been insisted upon. 

The next decade will undoubtedly 
witness far more progress toward 
better banking than any previous 
period in the history of the world, and 
this progress is being led by the various 
divisions of the American Bankers 
Association. 

After many radical changes in bank 
management have been made, and 
banking is on a safe, saner, sounder 
basis than ever before, the full effect 
will not be realized until this story is 
taken to the people and it is reflected 
in restored and increased good will. 

Properly encouraged and used, the 
key banker can certainly be a big factor 
in accomplishing this. 


The Bill for Home Loan 
Banks 


(Continued from page 5) 


and of making the various loans, and 
must provide for the reserves and 
dividends. If any of it should be 
passed on to the home owner it would 
be at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

“This measure will turn loose an- 
other flood of tax exempt securities to 
further demoralize the much depressed 
bond market. 

“The institutions of only a few 
‘states can become members of the 
system without a complete rewriting 
of the various state laws,” 
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First Money-Making Devices 


fumes of molten metal and feverish 
excitement. 

“Now!” It is nearly evening. The 
old man has kept his workers at it 
steadily with tireless energy. ‘Now, 
we have one almost perfect coin with 
a design on both sides.” He has held 
it to the flickering light of the logs. 
“Put it on the coin-tray! Send it to 
his Majesty!”’ 

The next week Aristoles was to be- 
come the king’s financial adviser and 
to wear a coronet of gold because of 
his marvelous invention of the two- 
sided coin. His three helpers were to 
be sworn in as full-fledged mint- 
masters, with mints all their own. 

Slowly as the years passed, the 
punch on the end of which Aristoles 
had engraved his design was to become 
an upper die. Then a royal minter 
thought of using a six-inch pipe of such 
depth that both upper and lower dies 
could slide down and be held in place 
within it. When the dies within the 
pipe were forced together, it was found 
that the coin produced would be of 


more uniform thickness and would | 


also have a circular edge corresponding 
to the inside of the cylinder. Even 
after that, it was to be one hundred 
years before Poroclese engraved the 
inside of the cylinder and thus pro- 
duced coins with milled or engraved 
edges. Not until then was the perfect 
coin evolved. 

The ancient coining press was to be 
used for many years in many nations 
because it worked on a hinge and 
clamped the pellet more uniformly. 

Greek and Roman forces were to 
invade new lands and their army 
minters, who made money for the 
troops, engraved their impressions 
commemorating many historical 
events. The medal of Septimus 
Severus, showing the faultless beauty 
of the triumphal arch erected to 
celebrate his victory over Arabs and 
Parthians, required three months of 
tedious engraving. Its perspective is 
wrought in bas-relief, an achievement 
not attained again until the execution 
of the Bronze Gates by Ghiberti, for 
the Baptistery at Florence, A. D. 1425. 

Unable to employ modern photo- 
graphic processes, the old engravers 
spent weeks and months in truthfully 
picturing costumes of all ages. There 
is the bejewelled robe of Queen 
Irene, the golden hair net of “the 
Sorceress of the Nile,” and later the 
broidered stomacher of Queen Anne. 
For it was not until the fourteenth 
century that a workable screw press 
was made, and many years later that it 
became commercially practical to 
operate. 

For centuries money-making was 
a work demanding personal skill. Dies 


(Continued from page 16) 


made by the greatest artists were, 
because of ceaseless hammering, soon 
broken. Today, collectively speaking, 
there are practically none of the rarer 
dies, machines, and other equipment 
in existence. 


AS these thoughts passed through Mr. 

Ornote’s mind, he became aware 
that the Minister had lighted the logs 
in the fireplace and to their crackle 
was saying: “It is certain we need 
more trinkets here to make our old 
mint historically correct. We want 


it so good that it will help visualize 
money-making history. No doubt 
you have a splendid lot of things in 
America?” 

*‘Nothing to create atmosphere like 
this. In fact, one of my oldest relics 
was stolen recently. That is the reason 
I arranged to see you today.” 

“‘What kind of a relic, may I ask?” 

Mr. Ornote glanced about. “You 
do not seem to have anything like it 
down here. It was an ancjynt Greek 
coining press.” 4 


“A Greek press?” Thé Minister 














‘Telephone pioneering 
goes on 


Workers in the Bell System are 
still pioneers. They keep alive the 
spirit and tradition of the earliest 
developers of telephony. They are 
constantly seeking better materials 
and better uses for them. 

In the laboratory and in service 
development, telephone men are 
exploring new fields of usefulness. 
They are discovering new ways to 
give the telephone science wider 
application to modern business 


and social life, new and more 
diversified sources of revenue. 

This persistence in pioneering 
has played no small part in improv- 
ing the quality of voice transmis- 
sion and in raising the efficiency 
of service. Thus it has helped to 
give the public what is demanded 
in a day of close buying— greater 
value. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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fairly shot the words. “Of course, “— 
you can identify it in some way?” 
“Easy,” said Mr. Ornote. ‘“Here’s 
the silver coin it made.” 
“Most amazing!’ exclaimed the 
Minister. “I have your press in my 




















desk. You are here none too early. QO 

ONE OF THE Come —we must be certain it is yours.” 
17 Quickly he led the way up the steps } with 
and from the drawer in his office came ]| of a 
DOORS IN THE Mr. Ornote’s press. And that gentle- | its « 
7 man fairly dived for it. “Why-— | awa 
WORLDS h why,”’ he stammered, holding it tightly | has | 
LARGEST are as if afraid the Minister might take it | with 
— .. het | | back, “‘Why is it here?” . 
WAULT ss, ““A Mr. Segori brought it here. He ]| goes 
said he saw my notice in the journals.” | thro 
“Your notice?” timc 








“Yes —‘want ad,’ I believe you say } for : 
in the States.” The Minister was } han 
smiling. “About eight months ago I } ther 
advertised that I would buy any old | his 
coin-making equipment if genuine. | deli 
This man came yesterday to tell mehe | repr 
had scoured several countries to get the J don 

















HE YORK approximately 3500 tons, this entire 








Vault now be- _ vault equipment was built in the York very oldest for me. I told him I would ; ye 

ing installed in the factory at York, Pennsylvania and is examine the press - requisition ail in t 

oak af ae a . government to purchase it. He wi pay 

an “ Japan at being installed in the Bonk of Japan call again tomorrow. I had no idea he § didr 

Tokyo is the larg- at Tokyo by York engineers. had worked as a chef in your home and § had 

est ever built. It x k * had connived to steal it. Of course, we | che 

comprises in fact Whether your bank is large or will take steps to have him punished.” § was 

two vaults, each small, we invite you to consult with And what, Mr Tappadocas, must pie 

. I do to get the press returned to me?” § calli 

187 ft. by 83 ft. us when planning your vault require- Still he was doubtful that he had re- § to g 

Entrance to this massive structure is ments. We will place at your dispo- acquired his prize. hap 
guarded by seventeen doors. Six of sal the same experience and facilities “Promise solemnly,” said His Honor § rep) 
them are 36" and eleven are 24" in that have earned for York a position with the trace of a smile, “that you § recc 


will help find my dear old pieces of § mu 
antiquity if they are ever stolen.” His § pro 
smile broadened as he arose. ‘You § ala 
are a very wonderful detective,- Mr. § exp 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. _ 


thickness of solid metal. Weighing of world-wide preeminence. 
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@ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 6 ° , 
° The Fiscal Agency nea 
MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF THE WORLD’ 1 
(e) S_ GREATEST VAULTS Services it a 
(Continued from page 9) it « 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND HONOLULU ; dor 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO wasaneron PARIS corporate trust services of a trust com- ae 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN OS ANGELES HAVANA : - . 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH TOKYO pany obtains virtually a downtown dra 
SEATTLE CHICAGO MONTREAL SHANGHAI transfer office; inter-bank relationship on 
and representation locally, out-ol- fj, 
= = = FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES AND CHESTS . . . town and abroad: the services of hun- aN 
—— = — . - cou 
dreds of officers and clerks especially 
; anc 
——____ trained; the use of thousands of dol- 
; rec 
lars’ worth of the latest and most the 


efficient equipment such as bookkeep- 


pa 3 ing, addressing, and check writing ma- ; 
0 RO g° Do You Protect Bandits chines; the experience and practices of _ 
Better Than Employees ? the largest corporations, banks and 


7 EQUIP with Padua Foot Units so that trust companies in the United States J 


several employees will always be able and Canada; freedom from the hazards 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY 





to give alarm unnoticed by bandit. Let of frauds, theft and forgery; and from 
us show you how these can be used with 


aullr paunent apehens. the perils of ever-changing laws of be! 

various states governing the transfer thi 
of stocks and registered securities, in- ahs 
heritance, stamp and income tax laws we 
us gi and the decisions of court suits; and | 
Lift of foot sets off alarm No false alarm via the broom finally, it frees the directors and officers Th 


























THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. | PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation so that they may devote their entire J}. 

s . re 

Gye . * PHILADELPHIA. PA. Me oF actonn Sieset COHOES, N. Y. time and effort to the further develop- J ,) 
BUH-8-82 ment of their enterprise.” in 
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“Stop Pay” for Certified 
Check 


By Thomas J. Malone 


NE hears occasionally of ‘“‘the 
kind of man who can get away 
with murder,” but who has ever heard 
of a bank’s observing a “stop pay” on 
its own certified check and getting 
away with it? A Minneapolis bank 
has done it. Its auditor tells the story 
with some gusto. 

“One of our depositors,’ his account 
goes, ‘“‘a large contractor who is putting 
through a construction job in Bal- 
timore, drew a check the other day 
for $5,200 in favor of a man who had 
handled one of the _ sub-contracts 
there, had us certify it and mailed it to 
his representative on the job to be 
delivered to the payee, subject to the 
representative’s approval of the work 
done. 

“Two days later, the drawer came 
in to the bank and asked us to stop 
payment on the check. Note that he 
didn’t order a stop, as he would have 
had the right to do on an uncertified 
check. It seems that his representative 
was not satisfied with the payee’s 
work, had told him so when he had 
called to get his money and had refused 
to give it to him. However, the check 
happened to be lying, face up, on the 
representative’s desk and the payee 
recognized it. He wanted it very 
much. He went after it. Whether he 
produced a gun or simply resorted to 
a laying on of hands,our advices didn’t 
explain, but he overcame the other’s 
resistance by force, grabbed the check 
and hurried away with it. The rep- 
resentative at once wired his Min- 
neapolis employer of the facts. 

‘*‘Now when a bank certifies a check, 
it assumes a direct obligation to honor 
it on presentation when properly en- 
dorsed. It guarantees the check. We 
had charged off the amount to the 
drawer’s account immediately upon 
certifying; the regular procedure would 
have been to tell our customer that we 
couldn’t stop payment on such a check 
and that he would have to seek other 
recourse. But we didn’t like to do 
that. We’ll go far to serve a customer, 
and this one seemed to have had a raw 
deal. We told him we’d not pay the 
check, but would wait and see what 
happened. Of course, we took his 
bond to protect us against any pos- 
sible expense. 

‘After another two days, and a day 
before the check was returned to us 
through the regular Federal Reserve 
channels, we received a letter from a 
bank in a town near Baltimore warning 
us not to refuse payment on that check! 
The payee in depositing it at his 
bank, probably in his home town, 
which he had evidently done as soon 
as he could reach it, must have told 
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COMPANION TO COSTLY DAINTY 
FEMININE THINGS 


Checks are more personal than money. The lady who would hand out a soiled bill 
will demand a fine check book and a check that is acceptable to good taste. 

Hammermill Safety Paper makes a very attractive check. The distinctive chain 
design makes a pleasing background. Hammermill Safety has all the other qualities, 
strength, durability, writing surface, and two safety features, the highly sensitized 
surface design and the water mark in the body of the paper itself. Hammermill 
makes only one grade of safety paper, the best that it can produce, made from raw 
material to finished product in one mill under the control of the finest laboratory in 
the paper industry. 

Checks constitute the largest item of bank stationery. The selection of the right 
check paper is important. We are ready to co-operate with any bank official inter- 
ested in obtaining facts that will assist him in selecting check paper. We have pre- 
pared a “test tube” of samples of Hammermill Safety Paper, containing full size 
sheets to be used for testing, and suggestions for making your own practical tests. This 
“test tube of Hammermill Safety” will be sent without charge to any bank official. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STRAYER COIN BAG Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BANK SUPPLIES 
NEW BRIGHTON, - - PA. 


*“*Now 19 YEARS SERVING THE BANKER’’ 
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For Handling 


THE NEW TAX 


For banks that prefer to 
count the checks while 
posting, the new Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and State- 
ment Machine will auto- 
matically count the checks 
posted and print the total 
to date beside the new 
balance. Illustration shows 


only the upper right-hand 


portion of a _ statement. 


This portion of the state- 
ment is retained as the 
bank's permanent record. 


R. D. Arnold, 
518 - 4th Ave., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


September 
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ON CHECKS 


If a count of checks while 
listing is desired, new 
Burroughs Adding and 
Listing Machines will 
automatically accumu- 
late, in an item counter, 
the total number of checks 
listed. 


URROUGHS invites you to call upon your 

local Burroughs office for assistance in 
working out the simplest, most economical 
method of keeping the records required 
under the new Revenue Act. 









A Burroughs representative will be glad to 
explain new Burroughs machines and features 
especially designed to help save time and 
money in handling this extra accounting work. 
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There are, for example, new Burroughs Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machines that auto- 
matically count and print on the ledger or 
statement the number of checks posted to 
date for each account. If desired, they will 
carry forward the number of checks for each 
account. 
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js 
tw 
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Other new Burroughs machines automati- 
cally count the checks while listing—fur- 
nishing, if desired, a printed total of the 
number of checks, as well as the total amount 





: of checks. 
eee ee Telephone the local Burroughs office for 
checks is desired along with the list, complete information. 


other newBurroughs Adding and List- 
ing Machines will count the checks 
automatically and print the total 


number beside the total amount. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BURROUGHS 


CHAIR 


Has advantages that are appreciated alike 
by employer and employee. To the office 
worker it offers correct seating in a health- 
ful, fatigue-resisting position. To the em- 
ployer, it offers not only the advantage of 
having satisfied employees who are seated 
correctly for efficient work, but also the 
economy of an all-metal chair built to with- 
stand long, hard usage. Made in many styles. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY .. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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the bank something of the circum- 
stances attending his possession of the 
check. 


“His bank gathered enough to sur- | 


mise that an attempt might be made 


to stop payment, its letter to us} 


intimated such a suspicion. It read, 
in part: ‘As we have advanced value 


to the payee and are the rightful owner } 
of the check, we shall hold you respon- | 


sible for payment.’ 


“The bank rather overplayed its | 


hand. Its letter, written the same day 
the check was deposited with it— 
which was the same day the payee had 
obtained it —and before any knowledge 
of an intent on our part to refuse puy- 


ment, plainly suggested that it was} 


aware it had accepted a check having 
some ‘off color’ attendants. In the 
face of what amounted to constructive 
notice, it had yet gone ahead and taken 
the check. It’s always bad tactics, 
don’t you think, to howl before one is 
hurt, or even threatened? 
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“In our letter of reply, we pointed | 


out that the bank had apparently 
accepted the check when it had reason 
to think there were irregularities 


attending it; and we stated that we | 


would be obliged to refuse payment, as 
our depositor declared full value had 
not been given for it. 

“This brought a firm letter from the 
other bank. It told us that stopping 
payment on a certified check simply 
wasn’t done, that it intended to compel 
payment and would place the issue in 
the hands of its attorney for immediate 
suit. 

“We sat tight and waited develop- 
ments. I was wondering whether I 
might get a trip east out of it, as a 
witness for our bank, if the action 
were started there—or would it have 
to be instituted here as the domicile 
of the issuing bank? I never did get 
that point cleared up, for after a few 
days our customer came in with word 
that the controversy had been settled 
in Baltimore and we might cash the 
check. The other bank had got the 
parties together and led them to iron 
out the difficulty. It was only another 
of those instances where a bank takes 
an extra-legal position in a just cause 
and gets away with it.” 

The auditor was asked: ‘What 
would you have done if it had been 
your cashier’s check instead?” 

“Why cross that bridge before 
coming to it?” he parried. “But, 
between you and me, a certified check 
is virtually the check of the bank 
itself; it’s a cashier’s check under 
another name.” 


A gossip-writer says that on a visit to 

his bank he found the building so 
cold that he caught a chill. He must 
have been standing between a couple 
of overdrafts. —London Punch. 
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